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THE WEEK 


HE American residents of London are seeking to 

show their sympathy for their English friends in 

a most practical way by fitting out a hospital 

ship to be sent to South Africa. Men and wo 
men have contributed most generously; even Ambassador 
sul Mrs. Choate have privately intimated that while their 
official position forbids their subscribing to the fund, their 
sympathies are enlisted for the wounded 
and suffering soldiers. Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
whose husband is an officer of a popular 
regiment, besides soliciting subscriptions 
for the ship, has herself been providing an 
untold number of bandages and like useful 
accessories. Lady Randolph Churebill’s 
son Winston bas gone out as war-corre 
spendent for both an English and an 
American paper. Gossip has it that she too 
will spend the winter at the seat of war; 
not solely on account of her son, however, 
but to be near a man of almost the same 
age-—young Cornwallis West—to whom 
Dame Rumor had this attractive woman 
engaged some time since, and the mateh 
was only declared off after the Prince of 
Wales had signified his august disapproval 
of it. A young English woman who was 
on the spot when hostilities commenced is 
Lady Sarah Wilson. Her husband being 
in the service, she was made a war-corre 
spondent, and is travelling from one point 
of interest to another on a bicycle. 
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M's JANE ADDAMS and Miss Eliza 

G. Starr, the founders of Hull House, 
Chicago, ure this month celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of that home of richly 
varied ministries. It is ten years since these 
two earnest and highly cultivated women 
settled in a fine old family mansion which 
the coursé of fashionable building had left 
stranded among tenement-houses and junk 
shops in what has become the poorest quar 
ter of Chicago. The owner of the property 
—another woman—gave the use of it, rent 
free, until 1920. Since then some two doz- 
en men amd women have taken up their 
resilence there, most of them college grad- 
uates, although oe such qualification has 
ever been imposed. They have made it a 
centre of higher social and civic life. 
Classes, clubs, atd philanthropies innu- 
merable radiate from it as « candle sheds 
its rays, It has taken an active part in 
reforming the delmused politics of the ward; 
it has stood for such practical things as street-cleaning and 
free baths; it has managed art exhibitions, libraries, and 
choral unions. As its activeness grew, friends provided 
buildings, gymnasiums, galleries, nurseries, and a pretty 
coffee-house, where capital dinners may be had for twenty- 
five cents, and pure, well-cooked food of all kinds is sup- 
plied to the neighborhood at cost price. One of the fea- 
tures of the anniversary is the opening of another new 
building, containing a larger dining-room, with charming 
latticed windows, a hospitable brick fireplace, a vaulted 
ceiling, with stained beams showing picturesquely through 
the rough plaster. Upstuirs is a neat little theatre, where 
the most mixed audiences on this planet will gather, 
speaking freely to one another—wealthy philanthropists, 
starveling Jew tailors, and educated socialists like Sidney 
Webb. Hull House is the common meeting-ground for all; 
it is the home of the neighborhood; it is, as the poor Ital 
ians call it with their “invincible poetry,” la casa di Dio. 

en. 

T is net generally known, but a law exists in New Eng- 

land, still unrepealed, that would have a surprising 
effect if put into practice at the present time. 

The Puritan Fathers decreed that “all women, of what- 
ever rank, profession. or degree. whether maids or widows, 
who shall, after this act, impose upon or betray into matri- 
mony any of his Majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, Washes, paints, artificial teeth, false hair, or 
high - heels, shall incur the penalty of the law now in 
force against witchcraft and like misdemeanors.” 

It is a bold man who would attempt to frame an appeal 
against our chiffons to day. Even the bloomer suit, whose 
stay might have been prolonged by a little vigorous oppo- 
sition, was allowed to die a natural death, unopposed by 
any of our law-makers 
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** A LL the world loves a lover,” and great as was the 

interest in the hero of Manila Bay, it has doubled 
since he announced his marriage to one of Washington's 
most attractive women, Mrs. W. B. Hazen, the widow of 
General Hazen, former chief signal officer of the United 
States army. 

She is the daughter of Mrs. Washington McLean, and 
the sister of Mr. John R. McLean, who was the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of Ohio, and of Mrs. Nicoll Ludlow, 
whose husband has recently been retired with the rank of 
rear-admiral in the navy. The family is one of the oldest 
and most exclusive of Washington society, representing 
both its culture and wealth. Mrs. McLean’s house on 
Farragut Square is one of the handsomest old residences 
in the city; Mr. John R. McLean's residence on I Street is 
a magnificent building of recent structure; Mrs. Hazeu's 
own house, which was built by her former husband, is on 
the corner of K and Sixteenth streets, and is at present 
occupied by Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of Interior. Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Ludlow live in one of the historic buildings 
of Lafayette Square. Fora namber of years Mrs. Hazen 
has spent her winters with her mother. 

Mrs. Hazen.is very charming woman. She has large 
brown eyes and a wealth of bronze-brown hair. She is 
a little below medium height, and bas a plump, rounded 
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figure. She has a most amiable disposition and character, 
and her gracious manner is utterly devoid of affectation. 
Indeed, it is as much this frank cordiality of manner as 
her brilliant mind and conversational powers which has 
made her such a social favorite. Although brought up a 
Presbyterian, of late years Mrs. Hazen has adopted the 
Roman Catholic faith, and the marriage ceremony was 
performed by Father Mackin 
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= official recognition of the French government will 

be given to the Congrés International des (Zuvres et 
Institutions Féminines, to be held in Paris next June, from 
the 18th to the 28d. The subjects to be dealt with are 
included in five divisions, under the headings of philan- 
thropy and social economy, legislation as it affects woman, 
education both individual and general, labor and arts, and 
letters und science. The honorary presidents will be 
Madame Isabelle Bogelot and Madame Jules Simon, the 
former of whom has done so great a work, in connection 
with discharged female prisoners, that she has received 
the decoration of the Légion d’Honneur. Her paper on 
prisons and reformatories was listened to with the most 
profound attention by some British officials in London 
last summer. Madame Simon, who is the widow of the 
philanthropist and statesman, is at the head of the Union 
for the Protection of Infant Life. Among others who will 
be prominently connected with the movement are Mlle. 
Sarah Monod, who is a member of a prominent Protestant 
family of that name, and who has specially devoted herself 
to social work among young working-women; Madame 
Marion, director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, who is 
an authority on secondary education; Madame Léon Ber- 
teaux, founder of the French Woman's Art Union; Mlle. 
Malmanche, inspector of girls’ classes for commercial 


teaching; and the Countess de Naupeou, who is interested 
in the decorative art societies. The organizing secretary 
is Madame Pegard, whose office is at 24 rue Drouot, Paris. 
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HETHER we are expansionists or not, whatever 

views we may hold upon the Philippine question, 
there is no doubt that all our sympathies are with the 
brave young men of our country who are fighting at 
Manila. There is hardly one among us who has not a 
brother, cousin, or friend in that far-off land. A letter 
from a returned private soldier in the artillery will give 
seme idea of what we at home can do to show our sym. 
pathy. ‘Our food,” he writes, ‘‘ was, as a rule, scarce, 
poorly cooked, and sometimes unfit to eat; and, as a con- 
sequence, most of our wages goes for such things as pickles, 
jams, crackers, and canned fruits, which we purchased 
out of the commissary, San Fernando is a low and sickly 
place, and during the rainy season, which is now on, the 
streets are muddy and knee-deep in water. Troops are 
called out every few nights, and, as a general rule, in a 
storm. It is impossible to keep dry, and no use trying. 
Christmas is drawing near, and I hope you will remember 
to send —— a box of eatables. How happy we were made 
last Christmas with the arrival of boxes from home! 
Cakes that mother baked. No kind but fruit 
cakes were in good condition upon their ar- 
rival. Canned goods and jams and jellies, 
you don’t know how it gladdens a boy’s 
heart to receive such things from home.” 

Who can resist such anuppeal? Any one 
who has relatives and friends in the Phil- 
ippines should send a box in good time to 
reach there by Christmas; and those who 
have not could send a hamper to the fleet 
or battery chaplain—he will find a worthy 
recipient. We are wrangling so much at 
home on the subject of the right and wrong 
of the war, that we are apt to forget the 
poor boys who are fighting out there brave- 
ly and uncomplainingly. One that I know 
of sent all his money home to his mother, 
and went without the luxuries, poor as they 
were, that his comrades were able to pur- 
chase out of their scanty wage. There 
must be others who have done the same, 
and so, as Christmas-time approaches, don’t 
forget our poor soldier boys in the Philip- 
pines. 

Ca. 

HE tender-hearted women who have re- 

fused to wear egrets on their hats and 
bonnets, on account of the poor mother- 
birds, will be glad to learn that they are 
not killed for the purpose of obtaining 
these lovely ornaments. As a matter of 
fact, the hunters, without powder or shot, 
go around (in South America or India) dur- 
ing the right season to the breeding or 
roosting grounds and collect the plumes 
which are cast by the male birds every 
year. 

In Venezuela the natives are beginning 
to farm the birds, as they are easily do- 
mesticated; and as the egrets grow again 
each year, the enterprise should be very 
profitable. 

It has long been considered a very cruel 
thing to wear an egret, as it was supposed 
that a mother-bird was killed to obtain it. 
We have heard harrowing descriptions of 
nests of young birds left unprotected while 
the mother-birds lay mangled on the ground 
—all for the adornment of heathen woman- 
kind. But now the most tender-hearted lady (provided 
she can afford the luxury) may wear this beautiful or- 
nament with a clear conscience, 
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ARE children by nature cruel? Almost every young 
parent has been forced to ask the question. The lit- 
tle daughter who has seemed more angel than child sits 
on the window-sill one day and amuses herself by pulling 
a fly apart—wings out, legs off, body sundered. When 
you approach her she smiles up into your face with an in- 
effable sweetness that wrings your heart. For you know 
the act to be cruel, and a sense of awful possibilities in 
the child, when allied to such unconsciousness of guilt, 
startles you. But had the unfortunate fly been a flower, 
and its wings and legs only the petals of a daisy, and 
had you seen then that rare and lovely look in her face, 
you would have felt your heart suddenly fill with unut- 
terable love, have held the little girl to you, and prayed 
perhaps that that angelic sweetness might never be 
marred, and you yourself kept worthy of her. 

Your little girl happened, however, to be pulling a fly 
apart. Once in herclutches, the unfortunate fly which she 
caught on the window-pane made no more resistance than 
her accommodating doll would have done in like circum- 
stances. How often you have smiled at her merry laugh 
when with one sweep of her hands a card house rolled 
over! To her flies, houses of cards, dolls, and towers of 
blocks are all one. The animate and inanimate have 
never been defined for her. 

It is you then, you young father and mother, who 
alone are to blame for this act of your child—you and 
possibly the maid in your nursery. Have you ever 
taught your child what life is—the life of flowers and 
birds and creeping things? 














THE LATEST HAIR-CORNAMENTS FROM PARIS 


HE present style of Pompadour, with the loose 
wavy effect, which is so pretty if not carried to 
excess, is very much improved by wearing an or- 
pament of some kind. All the prettiest and most 
becoming coiffures originate in Paris, and it is 

from there that some exceedingly new and original bair- 
decorations have just been imported. 

One, which is called ‘le croissant noir,” is made of 
black velvet in the shape of a crescent. It is laid on the 
hair in front, where it is caught directly in the centre 
with a handsome diamond pin. The crescent does not 
stand up, but lies flat on the head, the two ends being 
caught to the hair with small hair-pins. It is an orna- 
ment which can be very easily made; velvet on the bias 
is better than velvet ribbon for it. The *‘ croissant noir” 
is a favorite head-dress in Paris, both for the opera and 
the theatre. It is worn so low on the hair that it cannot 
in any way obstruct the view of those sitting behind you. 
It has a sort of bandeau effect, and it is exceedingly be- 


’ 


coming and pretty. The very high standing-up bows, 
etc., are no longer worn in Paris 

Another quite as attractive hair-ornament, to be worn 
with light evening dresses principally, is the maidenhair 
fern, in velvet or silk,in a beautiful shade of green. This 
comes in small bunches arranged on a long hair-pin, and 
is worn stuck in at the left side, with a branch or two of 
the delicate leaves laid against the hair toward the back. 
This style is particularly pretty when the hair is arranged 
in a few puffs in the back and the leaves placed in and 
out of them. Shaded and dark green leaves have been 
much worn in Paris, but the ferns are newer and more ef- 
fective. One pretty head-iress is composed of two rather 
stiff dark green leaves stuck in the hair at the side, and 
standing up a little, but not too high. The great advan- 
tage of these ornaments is that they can be worn with 
gowns of any color, and are effective and becoming. 

One of the original and beautiful head-dresses in this 
charming collection was seen in Paris not long since, and 
was worn by a most attractive-looking woman. It was 
composed of white tulle, and was as light and diaphanous 
as a summer cloud. It was worn on the left side, and 


had in front a sort of large puff, quite transparent. The 
tulle was then formed into a light twist, and fastened at 
the back of the head, rather low down, and pinned there 





















with a fancy pin. 
were three small tulle rosettes, which lay close against 
the hair, and gave an exceedingly pretty finishing-touch. 
The tuft of tulle, or puff, in front is fastened on to a long 


Just below the pin, at the same side, 


hair-pin, which keeps it firm and in place. These tulle 


adornments for the hair are made in all colors, and even 
in black tulle. They are very pretty. Being so light in 
texture, they are better adapted to evening wear than any 
of the other hair-decorations. 

A white lace bow, wired not too large, and edged with 
& narrow trimming of fur, is one of the latest novelties. 
These bows are not new in themselves, but the edging of 
fur has never been seen before. They are worn directly 
in front. Some are trimmed with mink, some with chin- 
chilla, and some with a narrow edging of plain black fur. 
They are not large, and bave two loops with two small 
pointed ends. When worn with an evening gown trimmed 
with fur or a high-necked theatré waist they are most ef 
fective. The fur edging softens the otherwise stiff and 
unbecoming look of the plain wired lace bow. 

Apropos of fur being worn so much this winter—on 
gowns, on hats, and even as hair-decoration—swan’s-down 
has become most fashionable again. A very attractive 
hair-ornament, called “ boules de neige,” is composed of 
three small snowballs made of swan’s-down, fastened on 


a long gilt pin, one standing up a trifle higher than the 
other two. They are all stiffly wired so as not to shake 
with the movement of the head. Narrow satin moiré or 
velvet ribbon is wound through the meshes of the hair, at 
the back, and through the sides, and in front. Sometimes 
the ribbon is made into loops and fastened at one side of 
the hair, and from there twined about the head 

No more ‘‘swell” or becoming kind of hair-ornament 
could be worn with a black jetted or spangled evening 
dress than a bunch of spangled poppies of a bewutiful rich 
dark red shade. They are the very newest kind of head 
dress, and are most becoming. 

Silk and velvet flowers are to be worn in the hair 
this winter. But to be thoroughly in style they must be 
large single flowers, or never more than two. Bunches 
of small flowers with towering sigrettes stuck in the cen- 
tre have entirely gone out of date. A beautiful hair 
decoration is one large single orchid of the different shales 
of violet, worn at the left side, rather flat against the head, 
Small black velvet bows are often worn in the hair with 
simple costumes in the house. 
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MOURNING 

l is rather remarkable, in this age of the world 
when the laws of what is correct to wear are so very 
stringent in almost every instance, mourning is ap- 
parently in a most chaotic condition, so that there is 
no unchangeable edict set forth as to what shall or 
shall not be worn, and there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the French and English ideas on this subject, 
while we Americans, as we are so very apt to do, 
take from both and modify according to our own ideas. 
It is not so easy, however, for a woman in this country 
to know how to gown herself correctly, when she is 
forced to put on mourning, as it is in England, where, 
in giving orders for a mourning outfit, all that is necessary 
is to send word what relation is dead, for the amount of 
crépe to be used, the depth of the veil, and the correct 
material are all understood by the dressmaker to whom 

the order is given 

en. 


HE French have the idea, and the same idea is carried 
out in this country by many people, that first mourn 

ing should be so absolutely plain that crépe, excepting in a 
veil, should not be used, and that, no matter how cold the 
weather, even black furs are too dressy. English women, 
on the contrary, consider the depth of their grief mark 
ed by the width of the er@pe folds on their skirts and the 
length of the erépe veil in which they shroud themselves. 
One thing is absolutely certain, and that is, in this coun 
try there are many more strictly mourning materials to 
from than ever before. Among these are the 
silk and woo! goods with a dull finish that in themselves 
look like mourning, so absolutely lustreless are they and 
of such a dead black. Prominent among these are Hen 
rietta and Eudora cloths, which resemble each other very 
closely, there being only a slight difference in the finish. 
These fabrics are used in the deepest mourning, and for 
both street and house wear. They come in different 
weights, but never quite light enough for comfort in 
summer. However, they are worn in summer. Then 
there is the crépe cloth, known as Melrose cloth, and a 
very beautiful fabric, drap d’Alma, which, like the other 
cloths, are either heavy or of medium weight—all close 
; ly woven and of a beautiful 
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N the lighter-weight cloths 

are the tamise, the Clarette, 
and a new fabric called Ophe 
lia crépe, which looks wonder- 
fully like a very fine erépe de 
Chine. These last three ma. 
terials are not generally used 
in very deep mourning, but 









Fieves tarreta evening gown 
with founce of guipure lace. Fichu 
of mousseline de sole edged with 
guipere. Turqaoise-blue velvet 
belt and rosettes. 


come after the Henricttas and , 
Eudoras, and are supposed 
to be trimmed with crépe or 
dull mourning silk. They are 
very attractive for summer 
wear and make most charm- 
ing house gowns. There is 
also a light weight of cash 
mere suitable for house wear; 
this can be trimmed with 
crépe or with dull gros grain 
ribbon. Taffeta and satin ribbon are of course never 
used any more than is silk or brocade. When these ma- 
terinis are used for trimming, the gown is at once taken 
out of the mourning category and included with black 
costumes. If passementerie is used, particularly passe- 
menterie with fet, the dull jet must be used instead of the 
cut, for it is these little differences in trimming that make 
a vast difference in the gown being of correct style or not. 


-, 
HERE has been such a great change owing the last few 
t 


years in the manufacture of crépe that it is scarcely 
remarkable that so much more of it is used than formerly, 


sule. 


Empnotprnrep crépe de Chine gown in prin- 
cease effect, draped over lace under-skirt. 
Fichu with long falling ends of mousseline de 
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Dinner Gown with long princesse tanic and shaped ruffles of white 
mousseline de sole over rose-colored silk. Both edged with tiny 
bands of fur; tunic encrusted with appliqué design of Chantilly lace. 
Square-cnt yoke and long sleeves of transparent rose-colered mousee- 
line bouillonnée, trimmed with gathered black velvet ribbon. Cluster 
of erimson roses and foliage over the right shoulder. Model from 
Redfern, Paris. 


Prinoesse rventne Gown of embroidered mousseline de sole over 
accordion-pleated flounce of biack taffeta. Trimming of black velvet 
ribbon with rosette with long ends. 


Simpce rLowenep taffeta evening gown. 
Waist of white mousseline de soie draped 
in lace. Belt of coral velvet. 


but there is of course a great choice in it, for even now 
many of the crépe veils are so heavy and cumbersome 
with the glue and dressing that are used in the fabric 
that it is most disagreeable to wear them. But there 
is no reason that this should be so, for there are many 
beautiful qualities to be bought light in weight, and ex- 
pensive, to be sure; but they are really what they are ad- 
vertised to be—waterproof—and are not to be injured by 
the dampness. A crépe veil, if properly put on the hat, is 
— becoming, and one of the new style is most attractive 
with the veil cut in two pieces, a short double piece hang- 
ing down at the back and a long piece over the front of 
the hat, that can be either worn down over the face all the 
time or thrown back in graceful folds, which are caught 
in place by little crépe-headed pins. Some women prefer 
to wear veils made of sewing-silk put on the hat in the 
same way as crépe, and for warm weather a very light 
quality of the sewing-silk, bordered with a deep band of 
the crépe. Asa rule, though, it is best to have the sew- 
ing-silk veil made all in one piece, then pinned on the 
front of the hat, thrown back from the head, and fasten- 
ed at the sides with crépe pins. Another new fad is not 
to have strings on a crépe bonnet except for older wo- 
men, but the folds of the veil must be brought forward to 
soften the harsh lines at the side of the bonnet. The new- 
est bonnets have a shirred ruching of crépe, a flat bow of 
crépe, or three folds of crépe showing just below the veil, 
and the Mary Stuart pointed bonnet and the round French 
bonnet are considered the best two shapes. 
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OUND hats are much more worn in mourning than was 
formerly considered correct. They are made of un- 
cut velvet and crépe, all crépe, or dull taffeta silk and crépe, 
and are to be worn with face veils edged with crépe, or 
veils of sewing-silk finished with a hem. They are made 
in the same shape as any of the hats that are worn, but 
the smartest are in small sizes, which allow of the veil 
being pinned around without any unnecessary fulness. 


San. 


OR street wear there are many gowns made up, with 

coat and skirt to match, of the lustreless black cloth, 
trimmed heavily with 
crépe, or made without 
any trimming what- 
ever. One very good 
gown has a skirt with 
a gored front breadth, 
and a scalloped flounce 
that starts from the 
front and goes around 
the entire skirt. This 
has an over-skirt cut 
in scallops and fall- 

















Batt. Gown of figured brocade over accor- 
dion-pleated flounce of white mousseline de 
sole. Tunic edged with lace; bolero effect of 


lace. Bodice finished with mousseline de 
soie rnche. 


ing over the flounce, each scallop fin- 
ished with a fold of crépe. The cout 
is of medium length, close-fitting in 
the back, but with the straight fronts, 
and has collar, revers, and cuffs of 
crépe. Another gown of black che- 
viot is trimmed with bands of crépe 
on the under-skirt, put on in varying 
widths, the lowest quite broad, and 
the others varying in size to a very narrow one. This 
coat is short in the back, and has long square fronts faced 
with crépe. A smart street gown is made with a long 
coat of dull cloth that fits at the back, but is loose in 
front, double-breasted, and fastens at the side. The front 
of this coat is faced with crépe, and there are deep cuffs 
of crépe, while the skirt has a band of crépe which shows 
just below the hem of the coat. 


Sn. 
TH house gowns in mourning can be made very be- 
coming, for the soft lustreless silks fall in most grace- 
ful folds, and can, besides, be made to fit well. The skirts 
are tong. quite close-fitting, with only a little fulness at 
the back, or a narrow box-pleat, and are trimmed with 
the crépe in many different devices. 
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HIS season’s fashions are remarkable in the num- 
ber of different styles of wraps and coats that are 
constantly being shown. Already, within the last 
month, there have been more absolutely diverse 
designs than are generally found during the entire 

season. Fortunately fashion has been kind, in so far 
that the ones that first made their appearance are not put 
to one side as impossible, but are considered just as good 
as the later ones. 

Fur coats and cloaks—in fact, fur garments of all kinds— 
as has already been said, will be greatly in favor this win- 
ter. Although the climate of New York is not so severe 
as to make it possible to wear a fur coat every day during 
the winter, nevertheless there are many days when a fur 
garment is the only thing comfortable. he coats and 
cloaks that are shown are as diverse in design as the cloth 
garment,and are made with strict reference to the indi- 
vidual who is to wear them—not, 
as formerly was the case, a style 
given pronounced the only style, 
and then to be worn whether be- 
coming or not. Combining two 
furs is not a new thing, but the 
combination is perhaps better car- 
ried out than it was. A most at- 
tractive garment, that is a little 
longer than the ordinary three- 
quarter-length coat, is made of the 
mort-né Persian -lamb that looks 
so like watered silk. It is ent on 
the plan of the box-coat in the 





chinchilla, 


back, but is rather 
more tight-fitting 
at the sides, and 
in the front is far 
narrower. It fast- 
ens over at the 
riglt side and out- 
lines the figure 
very effectively. It 
is lined through- 
out with a pale sil- 
ver-gray satin, is 
trimmed with two 
flounces of chin- 
chilla fur, one 
overlepping the other. There is also an adjustable cape, 
made of three ruffles of chinchilla fur, with a high flaring 
collar of the same. There are also cuffs of the chin- 
chilla, and this combiwation of gray and black is exceed- 
ingly smart. 


Lone wALr-Frrrine coat of baby lamb, 
trimmed with two ruffles of chinchilla far 
around the bottom of the coat, and with a 
triple cape, bigh coliar, and cuffs of the chin- 
chilla 


@n. 


HE latest extravagant is the loose box-coat of seal-skin, 

Persian lamb, or sable (although mink is allowed), 
made on the same lines as the box-coats. These garments 
are very warm, very good for driving, quite smart enough 
for evening wraps, but are not very smart for street wear. 
They are a style somewhat conspicuous, but as it is the 
fashion now to drive in an open carriage, no matter how 
cold the weather may be, this style of garment will be 
found necessary where expense is not to be considered; 
for it goes without saying that any such cloak as this can- 
net be bought for any low price. The shorter seal-skin 
and Persian-lamb coats are made in a great many differ- 
ent designs, and some of the newest, instead of having 
revers and lapels trimmed with fur, are made with satin 
revers that are most elaborately embroidered in steel and 
et. One of the newest Persian-lamb coats that has just 
all embroidered is made tight-fitting in the back, with 
the short basque; the fronts are made so that they can be 
buttoned over in double-breasted style, or can be turned 
back and the coat fastened only at the waist. The revers, 
made of the fronts of the jacket, are so designed that they 
hang in loose jabot effect when the coat is opened, and 
are lined with heavy black satin, most elaborately em- 
broidered in steel and jet. Another style of coat, made in 
fur or velvet, has the revers faced with white Astrakhan 
or ermine and edged with Persian lamb. They there is 
a fitted vest of figured Persian velvet that is strapped 
with bands of Persian lamb, and has a high standing col- 










Snort coat, to be made in velvet, 
seal-skin, or Persian lamb. 
Eton back with long fronts faced with 





P.iaip Gor care, with facing, revers, and collar 


of plain cloth. Hat in fur to match, trimmed 
with rosette of velvet of the same color as the 
cloth. 





Short 


Tue New FASHIONABLE Tonreno rveNtne oLoaK. This model from 
Redfern, Paris, is in pale dull Indian cashmere, draped from a sable 
yoke and collar. Border in delicate silks—blue, lavender, and green— 
with silk fringe to match. The lower cape is very long in the back, 
covering the train of the gown. 





Ciotn costume, made with velvet under- 
skirt and trimmed with velvet ribbon 
fitting yoke and vest of heavy white lace. 
Collar and cuffs of velvet. 


lar of the velvet edged with the fur. This coat is best 
made in seal-skin rather than Persian lamb, but is most 
often seen in velvet. 
en. 
HE ever-popular golf cape has gone through many evo- 
lutions since it came into favor, and is still fash- 
ionable, not only in the regular conventional golf-cape de- 
signs, but in the same shape across the shoulders, longer, 
and if made in tartan plaid is trimmed with a broad 
band of fur or plush, It always has a high collar that 
fastens at the throat. Indeed, very few of the capes and 
cloaks this season are made open at the throat. They all 
seem to be buttoned or hooked high. 
SA. 
N the regular opera cloak there is considerable difference 
in style from last season, although last season's cloaks 
are not at all hopelessly out 
of date. The picturesque 
element enters very largely 
into many of the new styles, 
and there is more attempt 
of soft draped folds than 
has been considered fashion- 
able for the last few seasons. 
Some cloaks are made that 
are heavily trimmed with 
fringe, and the end of the 
coat fastens over the left 
shoulder, thus giving soft 
draped folds trimmed with 


Tight- 


fringe a full opportunity 
to be displayed. A very 
odd cloak of this descrip- 
tion bas an abnormally 
high coliar made of sable 
tails, so arranged as to 
show the markings of the 
fur to best advantage. 
This collar fits ope! 
smooth around the nec 
and down over the shoul- 
ders, as a yoke would, 
and is an important ad- 
dition to the cloth or 
velvet of the cloak. There are also very stunning long 
coats, made of colored velvet, that are greatly in favor 
for the opera—cloaks made like the hagging coats, quite 
loose, and yet with sufficient shape in the side seams to 
give a rather smarter look than if they were loose-fitting. 
The sleeves are smaller, in coat shape, but have large 
eriough armholes to allow the sleeves of the ball gown 
through without being crushed. All these velvet coats 
have deep capes of lace that are finished with long boas of 
pleated mousseline de soie a lighter shade than the velvet 
of the coat. It is not considered necessary to trim these 
velvet coats with fur. Fur is used instead on satin, silk, 
brocaded, and lace cloaks; but the velvet coat looks best 
with the lace only. Lace capes and cloaks both are 
among the novelties, and the fad is to have them lined 
with velvet. When the velvet is only used in the lining, 
then fur is correct in the trimming, or in adjustable 
capes, collars, and cuffs. 


@an. 


A LATE fancy that is regarded as equally appropriate 
for carriage or walking coats is to combine the new 
wide-ribbed corduroy with cloth. In some instances the 
entire garment is of corduroy, with stitched cloth bands, 
voke, and wide Medici collar. In others this order is re- 
versed, and the cloth is ornamented with similar trimming 
devices done in corduroy. All the newest driving-coats 
have seamless backs and banded and stitched side seams. 
Novel effects are shown in scarlet cloth with black band 
trimming, stitched with scarlet, but these are somewhat 
startling at first sight, and are not likely to obtain gen- 
eral favor. 

Few of these half box-back coats are fur-edged, the 
preference being wholly toward flat stitched bands, to- 
gether with fastenings of large bone, plain metal, or fili 
gree buttons. 





Suour AsTRAKHAN Ja0KeT, fast- 
ened on the left side with three 
large buttons. Yoke of tucked 
white satin. 
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FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


HE kindergarten as it exists in this country is 

subject, from time to time, to much adverse criti 

cism, Frequently teachers tell us that children 

who come from it make very unsatisfactory pu 

pils, that they are impatient of control, unable to 
ipply themselves to any systematic work, that they keep 
other children back, that they want to turn everything 
that savors of work into play 

Mothers shrug their shoulders and tell us they think 
the kindergartens are excellent nurseries for keeping rest 
less children out of mischief. Now if all this be true 
there must be something wrong. Is it with the kinder 
garten system, or is it with the persons attempting to 
teach what they but imperfectly understand ? 

It is a pity that such a theory of education should not 
be better understood, in its essential features at least, by 
every mother in the land, so intimately is it connected 
with the work in ber own home 

Some persons entertain the mistaken opinion that al 
most any one can teach UWttle children—that is, any one 
who “loves children and in consequence we find small 
schools cropping up which are called kindergartens be 
cause the children play games, sew cards, model with 
clay, and build with blocks 

If the spirit with which Froebel was inspired has not 
entered the sou! of a teacher, if his ideal becomes not her 
ideal, it is a mistake to call her a kindergartner. Given 
the spirit, the devices will take care of themselves 


II 
IMPLY and briefly stated, Froebel’s theory of educa 
tion is this: He sees in the new-born baby cradled in 
his mother’s arme the future man, endowed with all 
manly attributes, man made in the image of God, with 
possibilities to be so developed that an all-sided manhood 
may be reached 
To accomplish this, man’s education must begin at 
birth 
His first knowledge must 
be a knowledge of love 


Convinced, then, that play forms a very important factor 
in man's education, he felt more sure than ever that the 
step from home to school—from play to work—was too 
sudden for natural, easy development. He set himself the 
tusk of finding a “ reconciliation” between the two. The 
result was the kindergarten—a place that was to be neither 
home nor school, but intimately related to both 

Here, he said, the child will find a larger nursery, where 
teachers, greeting him with sympathy and love, will in a 
measure take his mother’s place. Blocks will be here, with 
which familiar playthings he will learn to build real things, 
thus developing his ideas of form and size. And balls 
will be here, bright balls of many hues, from which he 
learns the colors of the rainbow scale, of leaves and birds 
and flowers. Here he learns to recognize through music 
the glorious rhythms and harmonies of the universe. Sand 
he must have, for with its flowing grains he heaps up 
mountains avd traces river-courses to the plains and val 
leys. With plastic clay he models “all created things” 
as they appear to him. From his brothers and sisters in 
play he gets his first idea of the brotherhood of man, and 
learns the worth of kind and unselfish deeds, the dignity 
and value of individual and concerted effort, and that all 
must work toward a *‘ eommon centre ”—the harmony and 
welfare of the whole. 

He learns perforce that every act of courtesy and love 
helps to make the whole complete, that every act of self 
ishness and violence mars the peace and harmony, and 
makes for incompleteness. 

But whether at work or at play, the child must be made 
to feel intuitively bis unity with God. 

Of course, for one wishing to understand the deeper rea- 
soning in regard to man’s development, this outline will 
be insufficient; it is meant only to show what one of the 
functions of the kindergarten is, namely, to build a bridge 
between home and school over which the little child may 
go unfalteringly. 

Kindergarten means child-garden—a place where chil- 
dren may grow like plants, slowly, naturally, up to God. 


strong kind face and a gentle voice, gave me a seat, and 
then went to the piano and began to play a dreamy melo- 
dy of Mozart. 

As if led by magic—as in fact they were—the children 
quietly took their places and intently listened until the 
last notes died away. A chord was struck; they rose, 
folded their hands, bent their heads, and sang a little 
hymn—so short no child had time to tire, so simple the 
youngest could understand it all: 


“ Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And al! that makes the day so fuir 
Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 

In all we do, in work.or play, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


Miss A. then seated herself in the circle; her two assist- 
ants did the same. Now began, to me, the most interest 
ing part of the exercises—the morning talk 

Here the trne kindergartner proved herself, 

So deftly were the children drawn out, so skilfully did 
she keep them upon the subject, so wonderfully was exch 
child made to reveal himself, that by the time “ The 
Talk” had ended the teacher knew the conditions— phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual—of every child in the room 
And the wonderfu! part of it all was that apparently the 
children had done all the talking. One of the children, a 
little boy about four years old, had a pair of new trousers 
of which he was very proud. The new trousers were in- 
troduced immediately after the hymn, and formed the 
basis of the day’s work. Wool became the subject 
What «a wealth of information the children received ! 
Sheep were discussed—their habits and uses. Fabrics 
were compared, their colors contrasted, and dyes talked 
about. One little girl announced it as her opinion that 
it was very cruel to shear the sheep and take their wool; 
but Johnny, ber brother, set 
her right by promptly tell- 





ing her the sheep would be 





Home is the little child's 
world; fit him now for the 
larger world of which he 
knows nothing 

As the oute world 
grows day by duy more 
real to him, the infant be 
gins to rejoice in color and 
sound, learns to know the 
persons of his environ 
ment, the names of famil 
iar objects, and begins to 
express himself by signs 

Then must the mother’s 
care be to keep away false 
impressions, ty give to the 
infant mind the truth, to 
teach him the value of lov 
Ing service 

Passing from such an 
infancy, the child enters 
the second stage of hisde 
velopment in joyous free 
dom, fearful of nothing, 
strong of limb, abounding 
in health, and sound of 
mind 

His longings now are 
toward a wider sphere 
He tries to express the 
thoughts treasured in his 
mind. He needs compan 











too hot with all that thick 
wool, and that unless shear- 
ed they would shed it all 
over the pastures, and ‘* that 
would be a waste, you see.” 

Then followed a delight- 
ful movement song, taken 
from Emilie Poulson’s book 
entitled Finger Plays. 

The children illustrated 
the words of the song and 
game by movements which 
brought into play all the 
muscles of their bodies, and 
made an agreeable change 
from sitting. 

They were led in the game 
by one of the assistants, who 
entered into it with all the 
abandon and enthusiasm of 
a child, but also with the 
skill of a trained physical- 
culture teacher. 

After the game the chil- 
dren again took their seats 
in the circle, and the prin- 
cipal told them a story 
about some sheep and a 
shepherd dog. The story 
was exceedingly simple, 
but the manner in which she 
told it, the way in which 








ions, and the watchful mo 








ther knows her child is 
ready to take his part in a 
larger world and to be 
come a part of a atill 
broader life. In other words, the child is ready for school 
life 

And yet what a leap it is from sheltering home and mo 
ther’s care to school; from freedom to restraint; from play 
to work! 

Froebel pondered long upon this problem. 

The child's development, he decided, must proceed 
smoothly from stage to stage 

Almost the first effort towards self-expression made by 
a child is through play. Play is a preparation for phys 
ical, mental, moral development; it is life to a little child. 


READY FOR THE GIFTS. 


Having touched in a general way upon this great think 
er’s ideal, let us look at some of the methods employed in 
carrying out his aim. 


IIl. 
HE picture - books were being gathered up and the 
children were taking their seats as I entered a kin- 
dergarten one bright winter morning. The school-room 
seemed very attractive, for the sun was shining on the 
floor and over the plants that grew in the window-boxes. 
The principal, an unusually attractive woman with a 


she dropped here a word, 
there an idea, intended as a 
hint to this child, a little les- 
son to that, the wonderful 
pictures she drew of scen- 
ery, her beautiful language and poetic thought, all com- 
bined to prove ber a born story-teller as well as a trained 
teacher. 

I wished very much that some of my sceptical friends 
had been there to see this practical carrying out of the 
kindergarten idea. 

If parents would only inform themselves sufficiently to 
understand the difference between the true and the false, 
and then would take a stand against everything but 
the real, they could soon bring about a new order of 
things. 
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MRS. WARD AND. THE BRONTES 


BY. PROFESSOR GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 








THE NEW EDITION OF THE FAMOUS BRONTE NOVELS, WITH INTRODUCTION BY MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD, DISCUSSED BY PROFESSOR WOODBERRY, THE WELL-KNOWN LITERARY CRITIC 


N the continuing multiplication of novels, and the ap- 
parently vast s1ccess of new examples of the art 
which cheracterizes the day, it is a remarkable trib- 
ute to the greatness of the earlier masters of the cen- 
tury that the public still finds them supereminent, 

and edition after edition fails to exhaust the perennial 
demand for their works. Something like abiding fame 
seems assured to them, and not only to the greatest, but 
to the less powerful and various also. Tlie Brontés were 
hardly more than amateurs in the profession, yet their 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


reputation remains side by side with Jane Austen’s, for 
example, and shows no sign of waning, whether judged 
by the number of reissues or by the diversity of critical 
minds which give attention to the substance of excellence 
in the work and the idiosyncrasy of character in the au- 
thors. Genius of an extraordinary kind is acknowledged 
on all hands to be theirs; and in the annals of biography 
merely the entire family has taken a place of a really 
unique kind, with many of the elements and attractions 
usually associate! with the imaginary world of romance, 
tragedy, and pathos. It is easy under the circumstances 
to seek for the spell of the Bronté novels in the psychol- 
ogy of such a family, and to reach with facile handling a 
conclusion that it is personality, the realism of individu 
ality amid a peculiar and arresting environment, the 
Bront® spirit and the Bronté@ fate, which constitute the 
fascination of the books. Certainly the biographical in- 
terest shows as little indication of exhaustion as the liter- 
ary interest itself, as such recent studies as Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s have proved a generation after Mrs. Gaskell’s 
tirst vivid presentation of the story. But the novels had 
power and vogue before the lives of the Brontés were 
known, and still have mastery over readers who will 
never know more than a bare outline, if so much, of the 
matter. The reflection of a later time, too, may place the 
novels in a historical perspective with reference to the 
development of fiction and its currents, but this is also 
outside the appreciation of any but students, and, though 
interesting, is incidental—a part of the critical enginery 
rather than of the criticism itself. The object of public 
interest, the ground of lasting fame, is aside from biogra- 
phy or movements of literature, and lies in the novels 
alone. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, who writes the introductions to 
the several novels in the new edition of the Brontés, 
comes to a well-worn topic, upon which both the eloquent 
and the acute have had their say, Effusion and analysis 
have preceded her pen, and even the story of the life of 
the Yorkshire cottage, which offers rare material to a 
practised hand in fiction, has already been told and retold, 
as a whole and in episodes and on every scale, by many a 
writer. Yet her introductions are far and away the best 
criticism, the most broad and enlightening, at once the 
most impartial and appreciative, that the Brontés have re- 
ceived in the whole half-century of their praises. She 
does not confine her views too narrowly within any one of 
these papers, but exhibits different phases of the subject, 
as it lies in her mind, in each of them; and she cleverly 
reserves her summaries for the most effective point. 
Here it is the “personality,” spoken of above, that, 
appealing to her own predilection for psychology, seems 
the prominent and one thing necessary; then it is not 
so much this personality as the race instincts basal in 
it—the Celtic romance, pride, shyness, poetry, endur- 
ance, melancholy, wildness; and again it is not only 
this racial germinal temperament, but its fecundation 


by the books of French romanticism which Charlotte 
read, or by the tales of Hoffmann in Emily's case, that 
places the Brontés in the stream of European and cos- 
mopolitan rather than of home-bred English literature. 
These are general considerations. The detail is not less 
deep-searching in criticism and wide-sweeping in appre- 
ciation. As a novelist acquainted with and interested for 
her art, Mrs Ward grants and illustrates the obvious cru- 
dities and the ineffective or ludicrous attempts that the 
tyro makes much of in depreciating great books, and 
brushes them aside as, in this instance, ‘* unconcerning 
things,” with an ease and decision that only the master- 
talent knows in dealing with the amateur of genius; but 
she lays her finger on the truth struck in essentials, and 
o- her heart to the flow of impassioned power ever 
uller and ampler as novel succeeds novel; she recognizes 
the two elements—the amateurishness due to lack of know- 
ledge and experience, and the tide of genius, not to be 
withstood, which bears all these oy like the waste drift 
upon its flood. And similarly Mrs. Ward is alive equally 
to the sharp realism of life bitten into the work, and to 
the poetizing idealism which flows round and through it 
like an atmosphere, pervading scene and character and 
feeling, as weather permeates the story of Wuthering 
Heights, The real difficulty has thus been easily met and 
overcome with generous victory—the difficulty that lies 
in the fact that the work of the Brontés, and especially 
Charlotte’s work, is such a blend of elements—to use 
Mrs. Ward’s arrangement of them—of Celtic, Puritan, and 
French, of satire and pathos, of truth and caricature, of 
energy and tenderness, of the poetic and the actual; in- 
deed, the facets are numberless. Emily's work was sim- 
pler by far, as it was more intense in imagination, more 
disinterested in artistic impulse, more something visible 
and acted, and only that, than Charlotte’s complex and 
self-conscious creation. The third, Anne, is a pale sister 
beside these two, and her work is perhaps outwardly 
more near to life than that of the others, and inwardly 
less spiritually formed. 

The constituent parts of = and its works, though 
the critic is always fond of dabbling in them, may be 
traced and catalogued, and the coin of panegyric be struck 
in honor of each, without thereby affording the public 
much knowledge of its own liking, of those reasons for 
its instinctive acceptance which should interpret the pub- 
lic’s response. If the author of Jane Hyre herself was 
not aware of its crude elements in plot and description of 
manners, for example, it is conceivable that a large part of 
the readers are as blissfully ignorant of these improprie- 
ties and as little affected by them. The accidents of events 
and behavior—for all kinds of events, and all kinds of 
behavior also, do come to pass in the world of men—do 
not matter much to the mass of the public, so long as the 
tale goes on with illusion. What is important is the kind 
of life represented, and the bearing of the people in its 
working out. It may be that, as Mrs. Ward represents 
the objector as saying, an English love of the pathetic, 
vic! uresque, sentimental, has some share in the appeal the 
3ronté novels make; but these qualities, so stated, are 
shallowly grasped; they are in the work, but they are 
embedded in a conception and presentation of life itself 
as far removed from the Celtic temperament as the storms 
of autumn are from an April shower, in a setting forth of 
life as a thing to be endured; and it is the relentless and 
bitterly iterative way in which this view is persistently 
held up and borne in upon the reader which characterizes 
all the works equally and is central in the Bronté genius. 
It is not an original view, certainly, but its statement is 
attended by originality. For instance, one ranking trait in 
the novels is that the life thus to be endured is illustrated 
and embodied often in lonely and sometimes almost help 
less creatures, and particularly in souls that seem to be 
reservoirs of confined and compressed life-power—great 
souls, so to speak, in small circumstances, seuls of passicm 
in cuis-de-sacs of existence. Struggle is the law of their 
being, suffering is its condition, and the quality evinced 
is the power of the will. Nothing could be more English 
than this apotheosis of the will as the guide of life, and 
this demonstration of the earth as a place of endless pro- 
bationary capacity; and in the atmosphere of scene and 
action in which it is set, in the conflict with disease, with 
society, with untoward passion, this theme of the power 
of the will has a grip on the attention and the respect of 
the English race which cannot relax except with the race 
itself. What is Heathcliffe in Wuthering Heights but the 
will turned to evil with a concentration of hate, of intel- 
ligence, of patience, unrivalled in black monotone? It is 
the same will in his world of the fiend as the will of Jane 
Eyre or of Moore in their worlds of dependence and am- 
bition. The passion with which it is presented adds to 
its fascination and impressiveness; its rude physical ana- 
logues, in such characters as Rochester even, help, being 
in the same sympathetic tone; and the despondencies and 
despairs, the sufferings and groanings of the spirit, which 
come into the various stories, are the same subject-matter 
even in reverse. 

This is the permanent basis of the different plots, the 
changing groups, the social background even; humor and 
satire may play over it; morality and philanthropy and 
history may be intermixed with it; but the note of pas- 
sion, of reality and power. is always the same, and wher- 
ever struck emits intensity and dominance, and charges 
all things. even the landscape, and all characters, whether 
masterful or delicate, with its profound feeling and truth. 
Naturally, solitude, disease, helplessness, are important mat- 
ters to it; and the countenance of these grim things was, no 
doubt, learned by the Brontés from their own hard lives. 
They became interpreters of such moods, Charlotte using 


her own experience gy” Emily projecting life into 
the realm of imagination. Heathcliffe, sortalely the most 
marvellous creation, is as solitary a being as is known in 
literature; but his is the same solitude that occurs in Shir- 
ley and Villette, except that it is of the imagination instead 
of the memory. Despite the profound difference between 
the work of these two sisters, their genius was from one 
root, and the consanguinity between them includes much 
more than the Yorkshire type of landscape and man 
Mrs. Ward possibly diverts attention from this common 
element of struggle in adversity, and of the momentous- 
ness of the lives of unimportant persons in the region of 
their own feelings, by the careful regard she gives to 
the element of love, in the psychology of which she ap 
arently thinks women are more versed than men. But 
t is not essentially as love-stories that any of these novels 
have won their place in English literature, nor is it as love- 
stories that they are thought of. Character, fate, and 
passion, of which love is only one form, are planted in 
the works with a genius almost independent of its mate- 
rials, stamping life into them with a wholeness that be- 
longs only to its own prerogative. It is because life is 
thus deeply felt in ways consonant with English experi- 
ence and preconception, almost with English prejudice in 
its higher forms, that the Bront® novels appeal and en- 
dure. 

There is, in addition to this substance of reality and pas- 
sion which would have shone with a mighty light through 
much worse errors of construction, portraiture, and taste 
than are to be found in the Brontés’ handling of their ma- 
terials, through much greater coarseness, flimsiness, and 
falsity as some call it, there is, besides, the power of a 
unique and victorious style to be reckoned with. The 
writers had been fed on old English, and had been prac 
tising with its words and cadences from childhood; and 
the result is a definition, a concentration, and a flow which 
of themselves might chain the mind without the magical 
touch that at special points seems to evoke all the *‘ charm 
in words.” In the landseape descriptions—renderings 
they really are—one notices this more readily because the 
mind is less engaged with character and thought; but in 
the dialogue and soliloquy, and in the expression of moods, 
the same noble and convincing diction, the same imagina- 
tive lift of the mere speech, reaches the poetic elevation 
that belongs to the things of passion. It may seem super- 
abundant at times, or over-Scriptural, or fail to carry with 
those who remember the Covenanters on the one hand 
and the rhapsodies of De Quincey on the other; but they 
will not fail with the mass of readers who are less con 
scious of literary habit; and, for the most part, the style 
has at its exalted moments the great qualities, rugged, 
clear, magical, that seem delegated from nature and pas- 
sion themselves. Such works are sheet-anchors of Eng 
lish. While they continue to be reissued, the tongue of 
the people will remember at least the clear strength of its 
early greatness, the sound of its original music, and its 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


large tradition; and when, in addition to its own treasure, 
such an edition as this is so well furnished with sympa 
thetic and frank criticism, and with the complete bio- 
graphical narrative which enhances the interest of the 
stories themselves, the best has been done for works which 
at least constitute one of the distinctive expressions of 
English representative and creative genius in this centu- 
ry,—perhaps more enduring than has been realized as yet 
by those who cast up the gains and losses of the precari- 
ous fames that made it illustrious in literature. 
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SILHOUETTES OLD @ NEW 


T one of the first social gatherings this fall, when 
every one was talking of the interesting things 
that bad occurred during the summer, one young 
lady, who had been at Newport, spoke of having 
had her silhouette portrait taken there ‘Ata 

house where I staid,” she said,‘ all the cuests were asked 
to sit for their shadow portraits one evening, and you've 
no idea what good likenesses were turned out and how 
interesting they were.” The friend to whom she spoke 
seemed much amused at this information It’s very 





ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


funny how such things get about,” she answered, ‘‘ for I 
summered in the Canadian backwoods, and we amused 
ourselves many an evening doing the same thing, and 
thought we were most original. I think silhouettes must 
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have come into fashion.” And indeed this proved to be 
he truth, for it was remarkable how many of the people 
present knew of the revival of the old-time black-paper 
portraits 

It is avery pretty legend that 
gives the origin of the silhou- 
ette to a lovelorn Etrurian 
maiden who, many centuries 
before our era, traced ber lover's 
shadow on the wall, that she 
might gaze upon it in his ab- 
sence. The silhouette, however, 
as we know it, has not so much 
a romantic as an ironical origin, 
for the term comes from the 
name of M. de Silhouette, who 
was Minister of Finance in 
France when Madame Pompa 
dour’s influence was at its 
height. In his endeavors to re 
duce expenditures and reform 
the treasury he became most 
unpopular, and in the minds of 
the Paris wits his name was 
synonymous with all that was 
cheap and mean, and they call- 
ed the shadow portraits that 
came into vogue about that time 

silhouettes,” as a term of de- 
rision. 

Every one, from maid - ser- 
vants to queens, were silhouetted 
during the next fifty years, and 
there are fn this country a 
large number of historic por 
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Pennsy!s ania Historical Soctety 
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traits treasured among our old families, which are as 
amusing for their quaint charm as they are interesting as 
authentic likenesses. The accompanying illustrations of 
General George and Colonel John Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin are of special note because they were cut 
by Mr. Samuel Powel, of Philadelphia, when these three 
distinguished gentlemen were his guests 

Any one can make a large shadow portrait. A sheet 
of paper which is black on one side and white on the 
other must be pinned—white side out—to a flat wall or 
screen; upon this the sitter’s shadow is thrown as strong 
ly and definitely as possible by means of a strong lamp or 
a magic-lantern lens. The outline is then carefully traced 
with a pencil, and when this is complete a little judg- 
ment in strengthening the lines, to bring out the resem- 
blance, is important. Authorities are divided about the 
best way of cutting out; some prefer scissors, while oth 
ers lay the paper on a drawing-board and use a sharp 
knife. The pantograph was much used for reducing a 
large likeness to a small one, although many of the best 
reductions were free-hand. 
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JOHN WASHINGTON. BENJ. FRANKLIN. GEN. WASHINGTON. 


Owned by Samuel Powell. 





MARK TWAIN (S. L. CLEMENS) 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Pennsylvania Historical Society 





Of modern artists in silhouette, the only ones of whom 
we know who have the secret of cutting small portraits 
that are perfect likenesses are Mrs. H. C. Bunner and Miss 
Emilie Learned, of New London, Connecticut, who have 
been doing the work for some years past—at first for 
pleasure, until their success emboldened them to do it 
professionally. Those who have read the late H. C. Bun- 
ner’s charming Story of a New York House and Love in 
Old Clothes will recall the writer's love of bygone cus 
toms and fashions, and will understand the interest that 
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he took in his wife and his sister-in-law doing this quaint 
portraiture, so that shadow-drawing was one of the diver 
sions of an evening at his delightful home, where many 
of the notable people of the time were hospitably enter 





BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


tained. The strong profile of Mark Twain, chosen from 
Mrs. Bunner’s collection made at this time, is a genuine 
masterpiece, and rivals closely the best old work. Mr 
W. D. Howells’s thick-set figure is cut to the life, and 
no one who has ever seen Mr 
Brander Matthews’s long thin 
face can fail to see the resem 
blance. 

Among their other celebrated 
sitters have been Mr. Robert 
Grant, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
and Mr. Laurence Hutton. 

Besides cutting portraits out 
of paper, Mrs. Bunner’and Miss 
Learned also paint them in black 
upon tiles. Having done a 
number of single figures, they 
conceived the idea of using them, 
just like any other decorated 
tiles, to adorn a fireplace. The 
result was the design that accom 
panies this paper; the portraits 
of the whole family surround the 
hearth around which they have 
so often gathered, and the differ- 
ent ages and special characteris- 
tics of such a group redeem the 
dulness of modern costume. The 
effect is as interesting as the 
sentiment is charming, and it is 
a most fitting decoration to the 
old Colonial house where it is 
placed. The fame of this quaint 
fireplace spread abroad, and led 
to more important work. W. D. HOWELLS. 
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A SUMMER GIKL.—By Ewum.y Keene Barnum. PORTRAIT SKETCH.—By Conetanoe Cvetis PORTRAIT SKETCH.—By Jane Enutn Emuuer 
Owned by Mra. G. de Greene 
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COAST OF MAINE. —By Ruopva Hotmes Niouous 
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A STAIRWAY.—By Geoueerte E. Coorimer. THE CORAL NECELACE.—By Mitpasv Howe ts. NEWS OF THE DAY.—By Euma Lamrerr Cooren. 




















REPRESENTATIVE WATER COLORS BY AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN 
See Pace 989, 














WAS on a Saturday that I reached London, after 
two years of service with our army on the Conti- 
nent, and it was on the following Thursday, in 
the milkman hours, that my brother Frank broke 
in on my slumbers to subpeena me for an affair 
of honor 
‘*Odds, man!” said I, when at last I was fully awake. 


‘What d'ye think I came to London for? I have been 
fighting for two years, and I came home to take a rest. 
Get somebody else to second your man.” 

‘It's Jack Bedford. He got me out of that Bishop af- 
fair, and we really ought to stand by him, Harry,” pro- 
tested my brother 

“Very well. If he’s a friend of yours I suppose we 
must, though it would be just my cursed luck for some- 
body to get killed; then I should enjoy London from be- 
hind the bars. Make all the arrangements, and let me 
know when you want me. I don’t see why you had to 
wake me in the middle of the night to tell me,” I grum- 
bled, and turned over to try for another nap. 

‘*The affair is to take place in an hour, at Covent Gar- 
dens. You must get up at once, or we shall be late.” 

‘* What the deuce! 1t must be serious if they can't wait 
till to-morrow, Just call my man, will you?” 

In fifteen minutes our footsteps were echoing along the 
silent streets. We met a few drowsy countrymen driving 
in with their produce to mar- 
ket, a few milk-carts rattling 
over the stony streets, a 


wofully out of condition, so that I had no difficulty in 
holding my own. In a few minutes I had him winded. 
After a time my chance came, and I my sword 
through the fleshy part of his sword-arm. 

“* Damnation!” he screamed, dropping his sword and 
glaring at me. 

Almost at the same moment Bedford ran his man 
through. Carthew reeled back to a bench that was near. 
In a trice we had his shirt open and the surgeon was 
examining the wound. It appeared that my brother had 
a slight wound in the hand, so that for a few minutes we 
were all surgeons or patients. 

‘*A bad business,” said the surgeon, after dressing the 
wound of the unconscious man. “I fear it will prove 
fatal. You had better look to yourselves, gentlemen.” 

It was high time. Already a crowd had gathered, and 
was watching us with curiosity. The officers would be 
down on us in a few moments. We three drew off to one 
side to discuss the situation. It was all very well for Mo- 
hun. He could plead his clergy, be branded with a cold 
iron, and have done with it. But the rest of us were 
commoners, and if Carthew died it was like to go hard 
with us. 

“It’s deuced awkward. He flung himself on my 
sword. I'll tell you what—I'm going to France. You 
fellows had better come too,” said Bedford. 
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next. I made my way to the gate, slipped back the bolts, 
and peered out. Two men showed up against the white 
paint of the wall, leaning —— the other gate. 

I threw open the gate and started down thealley. Af- 
ter giving a view halloo to warn their fellows in front, 
they took up the chase. I doubled down another alley, 
that took me to a deserted street. Always a good runner, 
I began to gain on my pursuers and take a thorough plea- 
sure in the race. Up one street and down another I led 
them. As I turned this corner I was almost a hundred 
yards to the good. I sped down the street, thinking the 
chase almost at an end; but when I reached the end of 
the street I was dismayed to find it a no thoroughfare. 

Never was a man prettier trapped. I sauntered back 
to meet my pursuers, who were already showing round 
the corner. As I strolled forward my eye met a door 
partly open. Without a second thought [ turned into it 
and pulled the door to behind me. 

I found myself in the hall of a large, well-appointed 
house. Before me a fine staircase led to-the upper house, 
and on either side of the hall doors opened from it into 
rooms beyond. The hall was well lighted, with a great 
many candles stuck in a candelabrum hanging from the 
high ceiling. 

A voice upstairs was calling: ‘‘ Master Robert! Master 
Robert! Drat that boy! a « warm him when I catch 
rim!” 

The voice came forward to 
the head of the stairs. As 





drunken guardsman boxing 
with the watch, and for the 
rest you could have counted 
them on the flugers of one 
band. There is no hour so 
unearthly and grewsome as 
the hour of day break— 
though, faith, it is a time I 
am little acquainted with, ex 
cept by hearsay 

"Twas about Winifred 
Osbourne. You must have 
heard of her,” explained my 
brother 

‘Heard of nothing else 
since I got back. Is she the 
ouly woman in toWn, that 
her name is on everybody's 
lips?” . 

‘* There has been bad blood 
for a long time between Bed- 
ford and Carthew. It broke 
out last night at the Falcon 
and Heron.” 

“And the wench—whom 
does she favor?” I asked, 
carelessly 

“Lord! Many a man 
would give his ears to know 
that. She is as unconcerned 
as if the men were all at Jer 
icho. She would be in a fine 
taking if she knew about 
this morning's work, for ‘tis 
a tender - hearted little flirt, 
when all is said and done. 
The pretext for the affair isa 
quarrel about a sword-knot 
Lotd Mohun and Clayton 
are to second Carthew. If 
Mohun falls to you, watch 
out for him. He is as tricky 
as the devil.” 

Lord Mohun had the repu- 
tation, and well deserved it, 
of being the arrantest black- 
leg in town. Before he was 
twenty-one he had three in- | 





cictments for murder hang 
ing over his head. It did not 








my name is not Robert, I 
concluded that the owner of 
the voice did not want me, so 
I slipped into the nearest 
room. 

The room had more books 
in it than I ever before saw 
in one room in my life. I 
think there were over a thou- 
sand. They filled shelves 
round the wall and were piled 
up inchairs. A midget of a 
boy, with golden curls falling 
all about his shoulders, was 
buried in a big arm-chair, 
with a book nearly as large 
‘as himself on his lap. ile 
looked up from his book and 
gazed at me with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Are you 
prince?” says he. 

“Fairy prince?” says I, 
fairly at a loss. 

** Yes; the prince come to 
release the princess from the 
giant. He marries her, you 
kuow. It’s in the book here.” 

‘‘Indeed you flatter me,” 
I returned, gravely, with a 
bow. “I am ay a poor 
commoner.” 

“Then you must be the 
Jacobite rebel?” 

** Which one?” I quizzed. 
‘There were several, you 
know.” ‘ 

“Tt only tells about one,” 
answered the youngster, a 
little puzzled, turning the 
leaves to find the place. ‘‘ He 
escaped from his enemies by 
hiding in his lady's room. 
He marries her, too. They 
always marry.” 

There was a step outside, 
and I shot a startled glance 
over my shoulder. 

** Yes, you are the rebel,” 


the fairy 








decrease my ill humor to 
know that our names were 
to be linked with his in the 
town talk. However, it could 
not be helped now. 

We picked Bedford up at his quarters, and set out in 
chairs for the place of meeting, where we found the other 
party impatiently waiting us. 

“Oh, you've come at last!” sneered Mohun. 
have had time to waken all the officers in town.” 

‘We did not come to bandy insults, but to fight,” re- 
turned Bedford, flushing at the implication 

**Demned glad to hear it. Thought you might have 
changed your mind. Any reason why we shouidn’t begin 
now?” retorted Mohun. 

The morning was a bit raw, but we stripped to our 
shirts and slipped the shoes from our feet, for the grass 
was wet and slippery. We fell to our work with little 
ceremony, and in a moment the crisp air rang with the 
slippery grinding of the steel. As was the custom of the 
time, the seconds also engaged. By chance Mohun was 
opposed to me, and, as usual, fought with great acrimony. 
Ile had never seen me till five minutes before, yet he ap- 
peared keen to kill. The man was a fine swordsman, but 


“You 


“A MIDGET OF A BOY, WITH GOLDEN CURLS FALLING ABOUT HIS SHOULDERS, WAS BURIED IN A 


BIG ARM-CHAIR.” 


Clayton had joined us by this time, and agreed to ship 
with ford, after he had seen Carthew safe in his rooms 
Frank and I decided to separate and make for the coun 
try. 

“ At any rate, we must get out of here,” I said, noticing 
the increasing crowd of spectators. 

We pushed through the crowd and made off in differ- 
ent directions. I reached my lodgings in safety, where I 
remained quiet throughout the day. After dark had 
fallen I slipped out of the house with a hand-satchel con- 
taining a few necessities. As I came out three men stepped 
from the heavy shadow of the opposite doorway. They 
were a little too eager. I opened the door again, stepped 
into the hall, and bolted the door in their faces. Leaving 
the valise in the hall, I ran down the passage and out of 
the back door. I found myself in a gardenlike patch 
surrounded by walls. with a gate at the end of the path. 
It occurred to me that the gate might be watched, so I 
slipped over the wall separating this garden from the 


he nodded, appreciating my 
dishevelled appearance and 
my alarm. Then he read, in 
a shrill falsetto little voice: 

*** With the pursuers hard 
on his heels, Sir Edward 
Mortimer, spent and mud-bespattered, plunged into the 
dripping glades, after one swift backward glance, deter- 
mined, if need be, to sell his life dearly, and make his ene- 
mies rue the day they encountered his sword.’” 

“ Fegs, then, I will just be the Jacobite, for I doubt 
they have me very neatly bagged,” I laughed. 

“And I will see the fight when they take you!” cried 
the little villain, jumping up and down, first on one leg, 
then on the other. 

Then he fell a-thinking, and it is to be presumed that 
his active imagination craved a more heroic réle than that 
of spectator, for he seized a cane lying there, and in his 
eagerness lunged at me with a very pretty abandon. 

**Ha! One for you, traitor. Church and King! Church 
and King!” he cried, in his little piping voice, quoting (as 
I suppose) from his story-book, and immediately taking \ 
for himself the part of the hero. 

I raised a finger to my lips warningly, for I heard at 
that moment voices in the hall. 











** What?” he asked, falling suddenly quiet. 

Improvising the part of the Jacobite, f waved my band 
dramatically A the direction of the hall, and said: 

“Sir, a hunted man with a price upon his head asks 
shelter of you from his enemies, who are clamoring at the 
door for his blood. His only fault is devotion to his 
— King. If loyalty be a crime, then he is guilty.” 

can only suppose that I conformed to his idea of what 
a Jacobite should be and say, for he stood with parted 
lips and shining eyes, as if fascinated. 1 vow he was en- 
joying it more than I, who looked for the beaks to break 
n any moment. Preseutly he drew a long breath and 
said, softly, 

** Follow me.” 

The little play-actor led me through a side door into a 

ge. At the end of this we passed up a narrow 
flight of stairs to the landing above. My host took me 
along a maze of passages plump into a bedchamber. He 
stood aside, with puuctilious formality, to let me pass 
n first. 

** You'll have to hide here till I can look around,” he 
said, and pointed out an L-shaped closet in® the wall, 
where one might escape a cursory examination of the 


oom. 

**My noble unknown friend, how can I thank you for 
preserving my life—what do to show my gratitude?” I 
extemporized gravely. 

‘Tis naught. Noblesse oblige, you know,” said this 
quaint little knight, with a wise nod of his head. Then 
he continued, lowering his voice, ‘‘ Between you and me, 
I am a Jacobite myself—in disguise, you know.” 

At that moment I beard a shrill voice down the passage 
crying: 

** Master Robert! Master Robert! come ye and get un- 
dressed for bed. Wonder where the little imp be. Have 
looked an hour, I vum!” 

My rescuer’s face fell suddenly as he said: 

“J—I forgot—an engagement with a lady. 
cuse.” 

With which he hurriedly decamped. A moment later 
I heard shrill and angry expostulations, followed by the 
unmistakable sound of a slipper falling at regular inter- 
vals upon some soft body. ‘This was accompanied by a 
pene wail, as is not unusual in such cases, | believe. 
‘rom which I con¢luded that the disguised Jacobite had 
been captured by the enemy and come to sudden grief. 

By the moonlight | examined the room with some care. 
It was quite unlike what a boy’s room usually is. Of 
balls, bats, and toys 1 saw none, but instead dainty knick- 
knacks and whatwots hung on the walls and decorated 
the dressing-case. The fine needle-work in a pair of little 
slippers caught my eye, and I picked one up to examine 
it, when a sound came to me that sent me flying round 
the angle of my closet to my bhiding-place. It was the 
sound of women's voices approaching the room. My hand 
rustled against silks and satins as I passed to my hiding- 
— Then I understood the meaning of the situation. 

was trapped in a lady's bedchamber. 

Having arranged the dresses to conceal my face, I peep- 
ed round the angle and surveyed the room and its occu- 
pants. By the light of the candle they had brought I saw 
two women, evidently a lady and her maid. The maid 
was middle-aged and pock-marked, but the mistress was 
one to see and then to follow over all the world. 

‘To begin with, she was scarcely more than a girl, with 
the color of the wild rose in her cheeks. But young as 
she was, a painter would have picked her figure for a 
model out of a thousand. The soft young undulating 
curves had the beauty of a rare grace. The contour of 
her face was oval, sweeping round a square determined 
jaw to end in the prettiest dimpled chin in the land. Her 
eves I could not see, but the lashes were unusually long 
and thick, and I could have wagered that the witching 
light beneath would yet interfere with the sleep of many 
a man. 

If it had not been for the presence of the maid I would 
have declared myself there and then, whatever the issue 
might have been; but, as it was, I dared not risk compro- 
mising the girl with her maid. For all I knew, the story 
might be all over the servants’ hall in an hour that the 
maid had seen a lover in her lady’s room. 

The girl sat down in a chair, and thrust out first one 
and then the other dainty little foot to her maid, who 
deftly removed the shoes and slipped on one foot the slip- 
per by the bed. Then began a search for its mate. 

‘I vow I left them both together here,” said the maid 
at last, plainly vexed. 

‘** Perhaps you may find it in the wardrobe,” suggested 
her mistress, taking out a pin or two,so that a great 
mass of golden hair came tumbling down far past her 
waist. 

Perhaps she might, but I devoutly hoped not, for the 
missing slipper was in my hand, and I was crouching far 
back in the closet. For a few moments the maid groped 
along the floor, her hands travelling dangerously close to 
my feet. Then her mistress spoke: 

** Let be, Barker. It does not matter. You may go for 
to-night. I will sit up awhile, and shall not need you 
again.” 

~ Barker took a night-rail from a hook, threw it over the 
back of a chair, and left the room. Now was the time to 
discover myself; but as the moment for the plunge came, 
1 grew hollow in the midriff —s to think about it. 
What should I say? And what would she do and think? 
I was in such a taking that I let the minutes slip away, 
one by one. The sweat poured from my forehead in 
great drops, and I was as limp as a rag. 

When I looked again she had thrown off the great lace 
collar from round her neck and shoulders, and was fell to 
looking at herself in the glass. Faith, she had good taste. 
for a prettier picture one could not conceive. I wondered 
why I had never heard of her at the clubs, and supposed 
it must be on account of her youth. One thing | could 
swear—that there was not a better looker in London. 

I took my courage by the throat and stepped out. She 
saw me in the glass, and wheeled round like a shot. 
Then, turning_pale, she started up and cried, 

** What do you here?” 

I could see she was in two minds about calling out, so 
I hastened to say: 

‘*I pray you be not alarmed. Iam desolated to distress 
you. "Tis by no desire of mine that I am here.” 

“Then how came it?” she cried, scornfully. 
you kidnapped?” 

*‘I came into your house a fugitive, some half-hour 


Pray ex- 


** Were 
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since, and fell by chance on your young brother. 
took me for a Jacobite and hid me here. 
his room.” 

‘Indeed! Yet he does not wear petticoats.” 

**T had but just come, when I heard your steps, and hid 
in the robe-room to escape. I dared not come out until 
your maid had left,” I explained. 

‘*And why not?” she asked. 

For that I had no answer ready. I stood in awkward 
silence. At last she saw what had restrained me. A 
flush swept over her face. ani she snatched up the lace 
collar, wrapping it round her bare shoulders, A fine com- 
pp was on my lips, but her youth disarmed me, and 

forbore. 

“You spoke of a fugitive,” she faltered, her eyes on 
_ . von so that I judged she had her dishabille still in 
mind. 

«Twas a duel, and one man was hurt to death, I fear. 
The officers were all round me, and I ran in at the open 
door.” 

‘“‘A duel? I had not heard of it. 

‘*Faith, we all fought. It was a battle rather than a 
duel. I think they were all mad but me.” 

** But who?” 

‘*Carthew and Jack Bedford were the principals. Lord 
Molhun and Clayton seconded Curthew, and I and my 
brother Bedford. Three were wounded —my brother 
slightly, Mohun with a flesh wound, and poor Carthew 
with more than he can carry.” 

‘* About what did they fight?” she asked, grown sud- 
denly white and rigid. hesitated. She broke in with: 
‘‘T have a right. Perhaps you do not know--1 am Wini- 
fred Osbourtie.” 

I dare say I showed the amazement I felt, for I cried 
out: 

‘** What! you—Winifred Osbourne, the reigning toast? 
But you are only a girl.” 

“Tis a fault time will cure,’ 
‘* But the reason of the duel?” 

‘They quarrelled about the proper way to tie a sword- 
knot,” I answered, promptly. 

She looked at me searchingly, but I never winked an 
eyelash. 

**Oh, I am so glud—and so sorry!” she cried, all in one 
tremulous breath. ‘‘I was afraid—” But she did not 
tell me of what she was afraid. For that matter, I knew 
already. 

Presently she was in another mood, and looking at me 
out of eyes alight with amusement, she spoke: 

‘* Were you thinking of making a long visit?” 

The situation was piquant, and I should have liked to 
protract it, but I told her humbly enough that I was about 
to go. 

‘So glad!” she murmured. 
glued to the floor.” 

She flashed another look at me, and I made for the door. 

** Sir!” she called out, in a voice of emotion. 

I turned to find her struggling with laughter. 

‘**Should like what is left of my slipper—if you are 
quite through with it.” 

I looked at the slipper in surprise. 
hand, and crushed quite out of shape. 

**I am pot through with it,” I answered, coolly, and 
straightway put it in my pocket. 


He 
I thought it was 


Who fought?” 


she answered, quickly. 


“I thought you were 


It was still in my 
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“But you cannot wear it,” she cried, with wide-open 
eves, ust as if the only use of a slipper is to wear! My 
little Jacobite could have told her better than that. 

‘There be few that can wear it,” I retorted, 

**You found each other, I see,” piped a little voice be- 
hind us. 

Neither of us had heard the door open, so we wheeled 
in surprise to see a little figure in a night-rail, with his fect 
wide apart, complacently watching us. If he had had his 
trousers pockets with him his hands would doubtless have 
been thrust deep in them, but, debarred from this, he had 
them clasped behind his back. 

“Yes, we found each other, thanks to you,” I answer 
ed, with a touch of sarcasm which was quite lost on him. 

‘*Got it fixed?” he asked, nonchalantly. 

“ Got what fixed?” 

** You going to marry her, like the fellow in the book?” 

I dared not look at her, but I know the red dyed her 
cheeks when, out of an impulse, 1 answered what was al- 
ready fixed as adamant in my heart. 

‘*T am—some day—if she will let me.” 

It was a bold thing to say, but not an unwise one. I 
knéw half the town courted her, and I had no mind to 
rank with her as simply one in a score. My entry into 
her life had been dramatic, and I meant she should think 
of me after I had left her. To waken a woman's interest 
is to win the outer citadels of her heart. 

“You will not fail for lack of sang-froid,” said she, 
looking at me out of the corner of her eyes. 


“*He either fears his fute too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all,’” 
I quoted. 

** Sir,” returned she at that, “ if your deserts equal your 
nonchalance, it is not within my poor power to reward 
them as they deserve.” 

“Indeed no,” I answered, gravely, though my eyes 
danced back at hers. “ Yet a man must be content with 
the limits of the possible.” 

** Robert, you might ask your brother-in-law that is to 
be what his name is,” she said, laughing, and blushing 
too. 

“Harry Hilliard, at your service now and forever,” I 
answered, with a bow. 

I knew I had come to the limit of my stay, and the 
wise man does not outsiay his welcome. Shouldering 
my night-gowned guide, I retraced my way down stairs 
through the labyrinthine passages. When we had reached 
the front hall I sent him scampering up stairs back to bed, 
while I walked out the front door into the arms of the 
waiting beaks. 

Such is the fate of war, and I did not let it trouble me, 
though I was glad Master Robert had not seen my tame 
surrender, 

** Waiting for me?’ I asked, as in surprise, when they 
nabbed me. It seemed they were, and in not a very good 
humor, either. I asked them how Carthew was. It ap- 
peared that he was still hovering on the border-land. In 
deed, for some days he kept us in a fever of expectancy, 
but finally decided to live. 

That, I think, is all the story—except that the young 
Jacobite is now my brother-in-law. 
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“GOT IT FIXED?” HE ASKED, NONCHALANTLY. 
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thought of their great price and the 
almost universal lack of familiarity 
with the several fabrics. That the 
buyer is dependent upon the seller 
for knowledge is one of the chief de 
terrents, and it is true that, so far as 
differences of quality and construc 
tion between the many varieties are 
concerned, the purchase of rugs is 
bound to be, in a measure, the buying 
of *‘a pig in a poke.” 

Neither of these two 
however, is so grave as it appears to 
the woman who, with her “carpet 
money ™ in hand, faces the problem 
To carpet one’s house after the East- 
| ern fashion, and with textiles of Ori 
ental make, is not, on the whole, as 
expensive as it may seem. To do it 
thoroughly and in short space of time, 
upon very limited means, is attended 
by serious difficulty; but rugs may 
be bought piece by piece, at inter- 
vals, as circumstances warrant, and 
when all is said and done the carpet 
question is recurrent; the expense of 
carpeting is an account which is nev 
er closed so long as the home endures. 
To the careful housekeeper, who, 
while not actually pinched in the 
matter of expenditure, has to main 
tain a cautious balance between in 
come and outgo, the vital factor is 
the length of time after one pur 
chase before the carpets must needs 
be replaced 

Rugs of the ‘‘ whole-carpet ”’ sizes, 
if wel] chosen, will outwear several 
carpets; the smaller pieces, spread 
upon the places most trodden, sus 
tain the hard service to advantage, 
and are, to tell truth, more sightly 
when well along in years. The floor, 
ex posed only in portions of the room 
not so much frequented, will, with 
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proper care, long retain its good 
looks, and the general decency of 
the whole apartment is preserved 
The American or European carpet, 
on the other hand, wears out in spots 

jut this article is not meant to be an exhaustive plea 
for rugs, which in the present day scarcely need an advo 
cate It is rather intended to answer questions asked, to 
aid in the selection of the rugs most desirable for certain 
rooms and most compatible with certain decorative color 
schemes already installed, and to present a general notion 
of what the cost may be 

At the beginning it is well to say that neither real an 
tiques nor the fine Persian rugs will be seriously consid 
ered. The former are virtually out of the market, and 
the latter are dismissed with almost equally good reason 
In a home where, by way of illustration, there are boys 
endowed with the natural and desirable tendency to 

line - bucking” and ‘‘ rough house” generally, a fine 
Ispahan rug, or Feraghan, or high-class Kabestan would 
have to undergo an unrighteous battering, for which, 
wonderfully woven though they are, they were never in 
tended. The large sum surrendered for them would have 
been ill spent; and, besides, these finer varieties are by no 
means necessary to skilful color effects, por becoming iri 
rooms where substantial service is the chief thing aimed 
at. It is surprising what harmonious and elaborate color 
schemes can be worked out with rugs of the coarser sort 
if they be intelligently chosen. 

Height, to begin with, is the great desideratum. To 
the end.of securing the appearance of beight in a room 
mural decorators and designers expend much time and 
effort. With the same object, ceiling-papers and figured 
ceilings are being dispensed with. The horror of the 
cheap overhead fresco has likewise been found out, and 
punished with dismissal. All this leaves more latitude in 
the choice of rugs; and yet, by bad selections, particularly 
in the ** whole-carpet” sizes, all the appearance of height 
secured by the coloring of the walls may be nullified. Of 
course it is a fundamental teaching that big patterns make 
small rooms. A selection of too large patterns in wall 
paper will dwarf the whole apartment; the same error in 
rugs will lift a room and its contents several feet nearer 
the ceiling 

It is this that makes the Caucasian and Anatolian weav 
ings, as well as the modern Shiraz of rectilinear design 
and the Turkoman fabrics. so useful in the houses of per 
sons of modest means. They supply at reasonable cost, 
and some of them in infinite variety, the requisite small 
patterns, to obtain which in Persian fabrics, such as Sehna, 
old Feraghan, Khorassan, or even Eastern Kurdistan, 
would make the rug item in the household account far 
and away out of propoertion.to the other expenses. And 
there is diversity in their coloring sufficient to warrant 
their use in almost any room, without danger of that dis 
cord which makes the home-bound man hungry for his 
club or reconciled to his counting-house. 

There is that mysterious quality in the Eastern vegeta 
ble dyes which brings into harmony colors theoretically 
the most incompatible. With the chemical dyes it is 
safer to observe strenuously the principle of complement 
It will be well to examine first some of the high-priced 
rugs in which the vegetable tingents are used. The 
standard thus established will enable one to judge of the 
merit of the colors shown in the cheaper grades. In many 
thoroughly well-woven fabrics the colors—for some reason 
the business wisdom of which it is hurd to understand 


are both loose and lurid. Careful 
scrutiny of the pile yarns will show 
whether or not the ends which 
have been exposed to light and air 
have faded. This, when the ap- 
parent amount, of wear the fabric 
has undergone is taken into con- 
sideration, will give a good idea 
of the fastness of the colors, In 
many varieties—and it is particu 
larly true of the Caucasian and 
Anatolian weavings—the softness 
of color leads to the belief that the 
exposed ends of the pile have lost 
tone when such is not at all the 
case. Looseness of color is often 
made apparent in the running of 
the crimson and magenta shades 
over the adjoining white areas, not 
in mass, but rather in a light pink 
or reddish stain. It is the custom 
in the East, though not common 
here, to test certain of the colors 
with a dampened cloth 

All weaves must not. be judged 
by the same standard. Character- 
istics which in one class stamp a 
piece as genuine and altogether 
desirable are to be catalogued as 
faults in another. In the Kazaks 
and many of the small Anatolians, 
for example, it is not out of place 
to have the pile yarns long, and 
two, three, or, as in Kazaks and 
Samarkands, even four threads of 
weft are often carried across after 
every row of knots, for the very 
purpose of making these tufts of 
pile yarn lie down and overlap one 
avother. In most of the Persian 
rugs, on the contrary, the object is 
to make the whole web as thin, 
firm, and hard as possible. This 
is true also in the finer Caucasians 
—the Daghestan, Kabestan, old 
Karabagh, and Shirvan; in fact, in 
almost any rug, save the few men- 
tioned above, it is desirable to have 
as compactly woven, closely trim 
med a pile as possible. This dif- 
ference is due to the conditions of 
life prevailing among the weavers. 
The mountaineers and nomads, 
who make the thick-piled, flocky 
rugs, have from time immemorial 
wrought with a view to securing 
comfort and combating the cold 
and dampness to which their out- 
door life constantly exposes them 
All rugs intended for more urbane 
uses are finer and the patterns 
naturally more complex. In the 
great carpet sizes the thickness is 
maintained merely to insure dura 
bility, since they are made chiefly 
for exportation to America and 
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PROBLEM 


Europe, where boot heels and na- 
tional vigor quadruple the wear 
and tear. But no matter what the 
appearance and feeling of the piled 
surface, the back of any good rug 
should show a reasonable degree 
of firmness; and the greater the 
number of knots to the square 
inch, the better the rug. Slipshod 
weaving can readily be detected. 
Extreme crookedness means poor 
workmanship, and should count 
against the fabric, though in some 
of the rough nomad pieces. in 
which rudeness adds to the oddity, 
it is permissible on the ground of 
consistency. Even here it detracts 
from the cash value. 

For the rest, it is as well to make 
a virtue of necessity, and having 
chosen a trustworthy rug-seller to 
deal with, profit by his knowledge. 

To make practical application 
of the general pian of selection 
there may be taken the color 
scheme recently shown by a well 
known decorator, and applied by 
him with admirable success to the 
first floor of his own house. The 
hall was finished in old-blue, shad 
ing off to a lighter tiut in the ceil 
ing 

In dealing with this—or, in fact, 
with any color—it is well to know 
and remember the singularly dif- 
ferent appearance of a rug by day- 
light and by gas-light. Daylight, 
when dim, brings up the blues, 
and when bright, the yellows; gas 
light heightens the reds, so that the 
tone of the fabric is warm and hos 
pitable. 

Just inside the door should be 
placed a ‘“‘mat,” as the smallest 
rugs are called—one of the multi- 
tudinous little pieces made in such 
profusion throughout middle Ana- 
tolia and Mesopotamia—the Mosul 
or Kirshehr, or perhaps a small 
squarish Ghendji of the sort often 
sold for Kazaks. They are all quite 
heavy, and the pile is of good 
length, which is better for the pur 
pose, since dust is continually car- 
ried in upon the shoes, and mud 
sometimes, no matter how great 
the care to prevent it 

A hall carpet in any house is 
bound to bear more than its equal 
share of the wear; therefore the 
large rug in the hall, while not so 
heavy as the stout bit at the door, 
should be a sound one, capable of 
enduring many exits and entrances 
and a liberal amount of beating. 
If there be an open fire place and 
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the wood-work and furniture 





are in any wise solid, and un- 
less the hall be too small to 
admit of large patterns, it is 
difficult to think of anything 
that would serve better than 
an Afghan—not too large, but 
of good quality, and, be sure, 
in the duller red shades. 
There is a hint of orange in 
the Afghan patterns which 
makes them bear well the 
proximity to blue. If the pa 
per is shaded to an extremely 
delicate tint, or the ornament 
and furniture are of the frail 
and slender sort, like effects 
with less of heaviness may 
be obtained in a Yomud. 
Some of these, a whit faded, 
perhaps by time and perhaps 
by some more facile agency, 
have fine softness of tone, 
but yet are of full color and 
strong. If the Afghan is 
used, it is well to thin out or 
curtail the dark goat’s-hair 
fringe, which, besides being 
sombre in hue, is a trifle ex 
cessive in a hall rug. 

In front of the settle, or 
whatever bit of furniture it 
may be that occupies the 
spare niche or corner, a bright 
Shirvan or Karabagh will be 
very effective, and will offset 
any tendency toward monot- 
ony 

Suppose, for the sake of the 
greatest good to the greatest 
number, that the prevailing 
color of the hall is light terra- 
cotta or some of the dul] pink 
shades. Thedoor-piece might 
in this case be a small Kir 
shebr or Ghendji mat—which 























cost from three to eight dol 
lars—or a real Kazak, if any 
small enough can be found 
The typical Kazak is very 
striking. All these have the requisite weight and length 
of pile, and offer some fine colors 

Greens, for some inexplicable reason, seem to be spar 
ingly used among the Eastern weavers as compared with 
other colors. It is difficult to find among rugs of purely 
native design anything like the array of green for which 
the color system now popular in this country creates de- 
mand. The great factory towns in central and western 
Asia Minor turn out many large rugs of carpet sizes in 
which the greens are dominant, and they sell more read- 
ily at the present time than any other shades. In the 
small native rugs perhaps the richest greens are found in 
the Kirshehrs, Ghendjis, Mosuls, and in such small Ko 
niehs and genuine Kazaks as now remain in market, 
though these are few. An objection to the later Belu 
chistan products, which in point of wear are commend- 
able, is that, being composed to some extent of goat’s hair 
or of the coarse Beluchistan wool which has not been 
thoroughly cleansed, they are apt to have an intensely dis 
agreeable odor 

For the larger rug in such a hall as bas just been indi 
cated the blue combinations needed would be best found 
in some of the Caucasians, a large good Karabagh or Der 
bend, or one of the modern Soumaks—though this is un 
likely, since their colors are not such as made their proto 
types famous. The older Soumak could not be excelled 
for this particular purpose. The sharply defined patterns, 
with their free application of wool white and pale yellow 
ish tints, afford that accent the lack of which is apt to 
impart sameness to a room of this sober coloring. 

Should the dominant shade of the hall be green, the 
most appropriate door rug would be the ‘‘ burnished 
looking” copper-red Mosul or Beluch, though the latter 
of lute years run more largely to dark blues and reds 
figured upon a dark dull brown ground. For the larger 
piece doubtless the most decorous would be a neat Bo- 
khara or “ Khiva-Bokhara,” so-called. The Bokharas, if 
of good quality, will be found quite high-priced—say from 
90 cents to $1 25 per square foot. There are other 
Turkoman weaves, sold under the general title of Yomud, 
which carry similar color and cost less. 

it is to be presumed that the wood-work of the parlor 
will be similar to that of the hall—preferably cherry, or 
something of kindred color. This will harmonize well 
enough with the dull pale pinkish cast of the paper, 
which has a hint of terra-cotta in it, and is canopied with 
a very light buff, cream, or fawn-color. If patterns are 
found in these warm-tinted papers they are usually flat 
and laid in some dull shade of brown. 

Two ways are onen—to use one large rug here, or sev 
eral small ones. In the former case the best that can be 
chosen is one of the Sultanabad fabrics, or Gérevan, both 
known’ as ‘‘modern Persian.” In weight and general 
quality these resemble some of the large Asia Minor car- 
pets, but are, on the whole, of a superior order, They are 
better calculated for dwellings than most of the Anato- 
lians, but that does not mean that they are unequal to hard 
wear. They are btight and strong; in fact, the chief ob- 
jection to them, for many rooms, is that-they are in 
too high a key; but the pale buff gray which gives 
them such a light appearance has the desirable quality 
of softness, and taken with the ceiling which is of similar 
shade they contribute much to the semblance of height 


A VERY 


VALUABLE AND UNIQUE PRAYER RUG. 


which is sought after. The patterns of the Sultanabads, 
almost altogether floral, in derivation at least, are in rich 
color. These and the ground, or ** filling,” which is usual- 
ly of a deep Persian blue, contribute character to the room, 
and lead the way along the gamut of color to whatever of 
solidity the furniture of the apartment may afford. 

The most available substitutes for them—with the finer 
Persians left out of consideration—will be found among 
the products of Kutayah and Demirdji, in Anatolia. 

As to cost, the Sultanabad rug commands a higher price 
than almost any of those made for the same purpose in Asia 
Minor. A middle figure for one of good quality is from 
$130 to $150, varying, of course, with every additional 
inch in either dimension. The best examples run con- 
siderably higher. One of them will outwear three Brus- 
sels carpets before age begins to suggest that it be rele- 
gated to some less conspicuous room ; and after that two 
generations can continue to get service out of it. The 
Kutayahs and Demirdjis range from $1 to $1 35 per 
square foot at retail. In the Kutayah quality known 
sometimes as Nazik some delicate and seemly color effects 
are secured 

If, instead of letting one large piece serve for the room, 
it is preferred to vary the effect by using smaller rugs— 
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BY JULIA MAGRUDER 


1899, 


This 
SYNOPSIS OI 


story was begun October 21, 
CHAPTERS. 


ay, & handsome and ambitious but penniless Ameri- 


PRECEDING 


eal engages herself to a young English nobleman, Llorace Spots- 
the heir of his uncle, Lord Hardly 
r life 


irs St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 


Bettina’s love 


' her is the one strong feeling of In Horace, after his 


Bb s'# mother ie taken iI! and 


es, and the girl’s letters to 
ill only of te »ve and grief for her mother, his pride 
forces himeelf to eanppress all expression of his 
1” p 
her and 


She 


ymised him that she will go to England, 
warry her, aud finally writes him that she 
goes, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 


Loudon to call on and conciliate Lord Hurdly, who 


his nephew's marriage with a poor woman, and intends to 


wance and probably disinberit him. Bettina calls 


Lord ll y, who is so impressed with her beauty that he makes 


of marriage, asserting at the same time that his nephew 


| aimless life. He further proves this by a letter from 


of Horace in St. Petersburg, who gives a similar account of 


h fe of the young diplomat Bettina breaks her engagement, and 


» retarn to America, but the thought of the lonely life to 


# to ret as Opposed to the brilliant opportunities of- 


Lord Hurdly'’s proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 

the news of r marriage reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 
fie r tt His devotion to her has been so complete that the 

* k le ve great to him Bettina goes through her first London 
season in a whirl of social excitement. In the spring Lord and Lady 
H y move to the family seat, Kingdon Hall, where Bettina, for the 
firet time ce ber marriage, has a few days entirely to herself, dur- 
' nporary absence of Lor’ Hurdly. Going through the large 

mm f id manor, she meets the old housekeeper, who shows 

er t way to the pictare-gallery, where Bettina suddenly comes 

1 portrait of Horace Spotewoud asa boy. She is much moved at 


the sig of hie frank, fearless face, and her late knowledge of Lord 
Hur " sracter awakers In her a doubt of his representation to her 
of Horace’s nature She tries to stifle these thoughts; shortly after 


1 Hurdly returns, and Kingdon Hall is Glled with gueste. From 


the housekeeper Bettina hears that Horace is in India doing his ut- 
most to help relieve the famine. She sends him anowymously all the 
money she can command, Semewhat late, when she and Lord Hurdly 
ar avelling on the continent, she bears reports of the valuable work 
| e je doing, aud again suspects that he has been misrepresented 
to bh Fearing that her hasband may have done him an injustice in 

ther ways, she asks if Horace has received the allowance which Lord 
Hurdly promised her should be continued Lord Hardly resents her 
interest in his nephew, and jnsinuates that people are noticing it. 
Thrown back upon herself in this way Bettina takes up various 
studies, and follows current events closely. 


CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 


NE means to this end was the reading of news 

papers, and this occupation now absorbed a 
part of every morning. In this way she occa 
sionally came upon Horace Spotswood’s name, 
and when she did, a strange agitation would 
She could not quite shake off an influence 
which this man’s life seemed to exert upon hers. Lord 
Hurdly would have had her believe that she had bestowed 
a great benefit upon Horace, as it was through her that 
he was in the possession of his present independent for- 
tune, but there was no Voice so strong as the one in her 
own heart which told her that she had wronged him. 
Here and there she had picked up the impressions of 
many different people concerning this young diplomatist, 
and unquestionably the aggregated effect was one of ad- 
miration. The brief notices of him which she read in the 
papers confirmed this impression of him. He was doing 
well, for a man of his years, in diplomacy, and he was 
doing more than well in the work he hed undertaken for 
the relief of the famine-stricken population near him. 

It was Horace’s interest in this cause which had given 
rise to Bettina’s interest in it, and she began to read eager- 
ly all that she could find on the subject. Asa result her 
heart was, for the first time in her life, awakened to an 
intense perception of the suffering of the world at large. 
It was a new emotion to her, and one which throbbed 
through all her consciousness with a power which changed 
her individuality even to herself. She began to think for 
the first time of the utter recklessness with which she had 
been spending the large sums of money which Lord Hurd 
ly placed at her disposal. Her expenditure of these sums 
heretofore had met with his entire approval, as she could 
never have too rich or too varied a wardrobe to please 
him. It was all a part of his own glory and importance, 
and he never asked a question as to how the money went. 

But now the tide within Bettina’s heart had turned. As 
she read of the hideous sufferings of these starving people, 
the thought of her own excess of luxuriousness sickened 
her. The more she felt within her soul that nameless 
sadness which no outside help could relieve, the more she 
felt it urgent upon her to relieve the wants of others 
when this assuagement lay within her actual power. 

It may seem strange that, with a mother who had a 
large-hearted sympathy with all sorrow, Bettina should 
have kept her own heart so closed to the suffering outside 
it; but no seed can sprout until the soil is prepared for it, 
and up to this period of her life the ground of Bettina’s 
heart had been unprepared. 

Now, however, all was changed 


POssess her 


She went to balls and 


dinners, as her position as Lord Hurdly’s wife demanded, 
but her heart was elsewhere. She began to economize 
strictly in her personal expenditure, and collected all the 
ready money she could lay her hands on, both from her 
husband's allowance and from her own small private for- 
tune, and sent it anonymously to the Indian famine fund. 

This contribution was sent in with no other identifica- 
tion than *‘ From B.,” written on the card which accoim- 
panied it. How could Bettina have dreamed that any 
living soul would connect her with it? 

She was not unaware, however, that she was constantly 
watched by her husband. Since she had become interest- 
ed in her new pursuits he observed her more closely than 
ever, and on the morning of the publication in the papers 
of the special additions to the famine fund which con- 
tained her own subscription Lord Hurdly, with apparent- 
ly no reason at all, read the list aloud to her across the 
breakfast table. 

When he came to the item “ From B.,” he paused and 
looked at her searchingly. 

Bettina felt her face turn red. 

**I thought so,” said her husband, with a strange mix 
ture of satisfaction and anger in his hard tones. ‘I have 
been expecting some such foolery as this for some time, 
and I am not blinded to the motive behind it. What do 
you care about those devils of Indian savages? What does 

forace Spotswood care about them? Just as little! 
Enough, and too much, of my money has gone already 
to the prolonging of their worthless lives. If that grace- 
less cub chooses to go on wasting money on them he can 
do it, but I take this occasion to inform you, Lady Hurd- 
ly—and I'd advise you to remember what I say—thbat I 
do not choose that any more of my money shal! go in that 
direction. Do you understand?” 

There was an insolence in his tone which he had never 
used to her before, She resented it keenly. Rising to 
her feet, with an instinct which forbade her to preside 
over the table at the other end of which he was seated 
a8 master, she suid, with a tinge of anger in her quiet 
tones: 

‘The money was partly my own—from my mother’s 
little fortune; and she would have held, with me, that I 
could put it to no more holy use. As to the rest, I un- 
derstood that that also wasmy own. I did not know that 
you required of me an account of how I used it.” 

“How you used it? You may light your fire with it, 
for alll care! But there is one thing for which I do care, 
and which I mean to see nipped in the bud; and that is 
this ridiculous sentimentality which you are indulging 
in over Horace Spotswood. If you are regretting your 
young lover, that is your own affair, but when you come 
to flaunt this regret before the eyes of the public it be- 
comes my affair, and as such I propose to put a stop to 
it.” 

Bettina trembled with the rage of resentment that pos- 
sessed her. She recollected herself enough, however, not 
to speak until she had paused long enough to be sure 
that she could control herself. Then she said: 

“You are forgetting yourself, Lord Hurdly, when you 
presume to speak to me as you have just done. I have 
given you no occasion to do so, and you know it. If 
there are certain regrets in my marriage to you, your 
present conduct surely justifies them. But permit me 
to say, on my side, that | can imagine no explanation of 
your behavior, except to suppose that it proceeds from a 
consciousness in your own mind of having wronged this 
man.’ 

She was looking at him narrowly. His features did 
not flush, nor did his cold eyes falter. And yet, in spite 
of the long habit of guardedness which now stood him in 
such good stead, there was a consciousness about him, like 
an,atmosphere, which told her that ber thrust had drawn 

hood. 

“I thought so!” she said, using the very words which 
he had used to her. ‘I have for a long time been strug 
gling in my mind against adoubt which sometimes would 
arise, that I might have been deceived. Everywhere, in 
public and in private, that I hear that young man spoken 
of, it is with words of confidence, sdmiration, and affec- 
tion.” 

Still her penetrating gaze was on him, and still he bore 
it without flinching. 

“You saw the letter,” he said, with a sneer. ‘‘If that 

yas not enough for you—” He broke off with a harsh, 
unpleasant laugh. 

“It was enough,” she said. ‘* Surely it has sufficed to 
fix my fate in life. But it is possible that that letter gave 
an exaggerated account. I have often thought of that. 
Still, if the half of it was so, 1 was more than justified in 
cutting loose from him. No one could possibly blame 


me.” 
** No one does, so far as I can see,” was the malicious 
answer. ‘‘I hear of no complaints from others, and cer- 


tainly I have uttered none. You make a very satisfac- 
tory Lady Hurdly, and I suppose you get enough out 
of the position to repay you for anything you may have 
lost—at least, from the world’s point of view, you should 
have done so.” 

Bettina did not answer at once. A sickness of soul was 
creeping over her that made all life look suddenly loath- 
some. The one feeble ray that penetrated the darkness 
in which she felt herself enveloped was the help that 
came from a certain ideal which she had recently en- 
throned in her own heart. As the world’s need, the wider 
issues affecting the myriad lives beyond her own, had re- 
cently been brought before her consciousness, she had felt 


her way, as simply and weakly as a child might have 
done, to one plain principle of life—that it was worth 
while to try to be good. Never had she felt so keenly as 
in this minute the utter futility of hoping to be happy. 
Yet in this minute she felt more than ever, also, that hap- 
piness was not all. 

It was only rarely that she had any personal talk with 
her husband. The wall of separation between them 
seemed to be thickening by silent accretion all the time. 
It was very difficult to scale this wall, and she felt that 
any effort to do so irked him no less than it did her. So, 
with an instinct not to let go the present opportunity, she 
said, rather eayerly, as he was rising to go away: 

“ Sit down a moment. We do not often speak together. 
I have something on my mind to say to you.” 

He resumed his seat and lighted a cigar—an action 
which discouraged her by iis nonchalance. Still, she was 
determined to go on. By a great effort she made her voice 
very gentle, as she said: 

‘‘I know I have disappointed you in what you had 
hoped from this marriage between us, and | want to tell 
you I am very sorry. If I have not been able to give you 
the feeling which you desired—” 

He interrupted her. 

‘*Feeling?” he said. ‘* Who wants feeling nowadays 
in a wife? No one expects it. I wanted some one to 
make a handsome figure as Lady Hurdly. I expected 
that you would do that, and you have not disappointed 
me 

‘* If this is true, I’m glad to know it,” she said; “ but, at 
any rate, you could not blame me for not giving you the 
love another woman might have given you. I never de 
ceived you as to that. I told you I had not that love to 
give; not—as you have so unjustly hinted—because I had 
given it to another man, but because I was then incapable 
of love. I bad no thought of any one beyond myself. I was 
miserably ignorant and egoistic. It was in ignorance and 
egoism that I took the position of your wife, but I think 
from the first that I have tried, as I could, to fulfil its ob- 
ligations. I have tried to be and to appear what you 
would wish. And I am not unmindful of the honor and 
distinction which my marriage to you has conferred upon 
me.” 

“Gad! I should hope not! One of the biggest positions 
in England!” he exclaimed, in a tone of scornful irritation. 
With these words, he rose and left the room. 

Bettina’s pride was deeply wounded. It had been that 
new assertion of the control of duty and the stimulus of 
high aspiration in her life which had led her to say these 
things to her husband. She had conquered much in ber- 
self before speaking, and she felt that she had a right to 
resent the almost brutal insensibility with which he had 
received her words. 

As she turned from the breakfast-room and mounted to 
her own apartments she felt conscious of a new humilia- 
tion in her life. Up to this time she had believed that 
Lord Hurdly would have been incapable of such speech 
as he had used to her that morning. She had done a 
good deal—more than was required of her, she told her- 
self—in speaking to him as she had done after his words 
in the early part of their conversation, and now it seemed 
plain to her that she had fulfilled her whole duty toward 
him, and that if it had done no good, the fault was on 
his side and not on hers. 

Once in her own rooms, she gave herself up to pro- 
foundly sorrowful thoughts. She was only twenty-two. 
How long the path of her future life looked, and whither 
would it lead? She had attained all that any woman 
could desire in the way of the world’s bestowment. She 
did not underrate the value of this. On the contrary, it 
was as essential to one part of ber nature as something 
far different in the way of human possibility was to an- 
other part. She did not lose her hold upon the actual be 
cause she was striving after the unattained. All this 
power and admiration was very important to her, though 
she felt the insufficiency of mere worldly prosperity. 

* Pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, pain,” were words 
that very nearly fitted her state of mind. At the thought 
of going back to the obscurity she had come out of she 
shrank. 


CHAPTER X. 


HAT talk with Lord Hurdly made a distinct epoch in 

their relations to each other. Neither ever referred to 
it, but it had left its impress upon both. To Bettina it 
gave the assurance that she had done all that could pos- 
sibly be required of her, in her desire to come to a true 
and amicable understanding with her husband, and, after 
it, she had a greater sense of freedom. To Lord Hurdly 
it gave an insight into Bettina’s nature which he had not 
had before. He found her to be possessed of a power of 
caustic speech which, he was bound to a had 
made him feel uncomfortable. He felt also that he had 
not succeeded in asserting his supremacy over her quite 
so conclusively as he could have wished. He had, more- 
over, an uncomfortable warning, from the recollection of 
her words and looks, that it might be better for him to 
think twice in future before crossing swords with her. 
He was a man who hated opposition, and who was quite 
unused to dealing with it in his own house. He was still 
master, and his sovereignty no one had even questioned. 
As he desired to keep this so, he did not care to enter into 
any-further discussions with Bettina. There were cir- 
cumstances not beyond his conceiving.which might cause 
him a greater loss of prestige than any already endured, 
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and the thought of these made him careful to avoid com- 
ing again into close quarters with Bettina. 

This position on his part led to an attitude toward his 
wife which might have been interpreted agreeably, since 
he no longer seemed to watch her so narrowly as be had 
dove. He seemed, without speaking on the subject, to ea 
her rather more freedom, and he never again referred to 
her interest in the Indian famine or in the doings of Hor- 
ace Spotswood. 

Yet Bettina had the same uncomfortable sense of being 
criticised and held to strict account. She felt as if evi- 
dence were rolling up against her which might one day 
be brought before her all at once. 

She had, however, acquired a thirst for some knowledge 
of things beyond her own narrow interests, which was not 
to be calmed except by indulgence. When she looked 
about her in the great throbbing life of London, she found 
so many objects which seemed absolutely to stand wait- 
ing for her interest and participation that she was soon 
caught in the strong movement of womaun’s work in social 
life in its wider and deeper meaning. 

No sooner was it found that Lady Hurdly was willing 
to interest herself in such matters than they came crowd- 
ing upon her. It was a new and delightful consciousness 
to her that she might become part of the power that was 
working against the evil in the world, and she threw her- 
self into the effort with spirit and enthusiasm. 

Life became better for her after that. The importance 
of her position was borne into her in a new and better 
way. By being Lady Hurdly she might hope, perhaps, 
to do some little service in bettering the lots of those who 
were at the other extreme of life’s scale from her, where- 
as if she had remained in her former position she would 
have had as little value at one end as at the other. 

Apart from these considerations of pure altruism was 
the sweet thought that she was drawing nearer to her 
mother in spirit, now that she was trying so hard to give 
help to others; and sometimes another thought would 
come. This was that, far apart as their lives must be, she 
was trying to do in her sphere what Horace was doing in 
his, and perhaps with the same hope in the heart of each, 
namely, that the record of the future might help to com 
pensate for the mistakes and wrong-doings of the past. 
She found herself passionately hoping that he had flung 
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prominence in philanthropic activities, which had been 
approved by, the best society, was a new way of reflecting 
glory upon himself. 

For, as time had passed and Bettina had got a truer in- 
sight into the man she had married, the fact had confront- 
ed her that he was egoistic to the last degree. His cold 
neutrality of manner veiled this to most people, but to her 
keen and constant observation the length and breadth of 
his egoism were at times almost sickening. 

She was therefore not unprepared for what happened 
when she began her visiting among the poor at Kingdon 
and her investigation into the needs of her -husband’s 
tenants. She had gone to work openly about it, and he 
had taken no notice; but one morning, when he was about 
to leave for a few days’ hunting at a friend’s place in one 
of the neighboring counties, be said to her, just at the 
moment of departure: 

‘I want to tell you that I do not approve of the inno- 
vations which you are beginning to make in the manage- 
ment of affairs on the estate. The ladies of Kingdon Hall, 
heretofore, have left these matters to their husbands, and 
I prefer that you do the same. I mention it now so that 
I may see no signs of interference on my return.” 

It was not at all unusual for him to take this tone with 
her, and he was following his usual custom in speaking 
to her in a moment of haste, whenever he had anything 
unpleasant to say. He could, in this way, end the conver- 
sation where he chose, and she saw that he had no in- 
tention of lingering now. The cart was at the door, and 
he had on his overcoat and even lis hat, and stood draw- 
ing on and buttoning his gloves, with an unlighted cigar 
between his teeth. His eyes were bent upon his task, 
under frowning brows. 

His cool and careless words, which her knowledge of 
him taught her were the veneering for a hard and inex- 
orable resolution, gave her a keen shock of disappoint- 
ment. She did not often take a humble tone with him, 
but there was humility as well as entreaty in her voice as 
she now said, 

‘*You won't forbid my going to see the tenants, and 
making things a little better for them, if I can, will 
you?” 

‘*I forbid all interference,” he answered, in a tone that 
made her feel that he relished the exercise of his power. 
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stinct to retort sharply, but another instinct was stronger 
Slice was feeling what was a new sensation to her—a will 
ingness to humble her pride that others might be benefited 

**I have never given money without first satisfying 
myself that-you approved it,” she said, ‘‘and I will prom 
ise you to regulate my public charities in future strictly 
in accordance with whatever limitations you may set 
But don’t refuse to let me work a little here—it will not 
take much money—among the poor at our very doors.” 

Instead. of softening him, as she had hoped that this 
attitude of humility would do, her words seemed to have 
the opposite effect. She had a feeling, all at once, that 
he enjoyed making her appeal to him, because it would 
give him the still greater pleasure of refusing 

He did not answer at once. It seemed to please him to 
keep her waiting. His gloves were now neatly fastened 
on his long thin hands, and with great deliberation he took 
out his match-box and proceeded to light his cigar. She 
noticed that he did not ask permission to do so, as he 
would certainly have done at one time—as he would also, 
undoubtedly, at one time have removed his hat while 
talking to her. Still, these signs of a diminished deference 
toward her touched her lightly compared with the im 
portance which she attached to his answer to her question 

She watched him narrowing his eyes, to avoid the smoke 
which he was now puffing from his just-lighted cigar, and 
waited for him to speak. 

Always scrupulously careful in small things, he walked 
to the window to throw away the end of the extinguished 
match. It suddenly came over her that he did not intend 
to answer her last words. 

Perhaps he wanted to make her urge him further. At 
this her heart rebelled. She would not. Still, the idea of 
his going off for several days, leaving the question un 
settled, was too annoying to contemplate. As he moved 
toward the door she said, 

‘**You have not answered me.” 

**I beg your pardon,” he said, with chill politeness. ‘‘I 
answered you in the beginning. I wish you to leave the 
management of the tenants’ affairs where they properly 
belong—with me.” 

So saying, he lifted his hat, bowed, and went. 

Bettina stood where he had left her, trembling with in 
dignation from the sense of being treated tyrannically 
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his evil past behind him, just as she was trying to throw 
hers. 

Under these changed conditions, Bettina’s second sea- 
son in London was unlike the first in both its object and 
its results. From some unknown and unquestioned source 
she was becoming penetrated with the ‘‘scorn for miser- 
able aims that end with self,” and by the time that she was 
ready to return to Kingdon Hall her life had become so 
informed with its new purpose that she looked forward ‘to 
the leisure which her removal there would give with real 
satisfaction in its opportunity for better work. Besides, 
she had now in view a personal supervision of the affairs 
on the Kingdon Hall estate, which she was eager to enter 
into. She had awakened to the duty of looking after the 
interests of tenants and the good of the parish. 

Whether she would have the approval of her husband 
in such work or not she was unable to guess, So far, be- 
yond a rather cynical and distant observation of her new 
interests he had never interfered, but she guessed that the 
probable explanation of this fact was that he felt that her 


‘*You can safely leave the affairs of my tenants to me. 
They have fared sufficiently well in my hands so far.” 

At one time these words and tones would have provoked 
a sharp retort, but Bettina had so far changed since the 
early months of her marriage that the thoughts of her 
own wrongs and indignities were now less insistent than 
the troubles of these poor people, which she had hoped to 
be able to alleviate. 

‘*Oh, indeed you are mistaken!” she said, urgently. 
‘You do not know how much they need what a very lit- 
tle money and effort would supply them with. Don’t re- 
fuse to let me help them. It is a thing so near to my 
heart.” 

She saw his face grow harder. 

‘*Tt is also,” he said, ‘‘near my pocket. Going in for 
charity is all very well, if it amuses you, and I did not in- 
terfere with your doing so in London. Here, however, it 
is different. The time has come to stop it.” 

His words hurt her pride, and she felt, too, that he liked 
the position of being entreated by her. She had an in- 
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by a person who exercised an arbitrary power over her 
which she could not dispute. What had she ever done to 
deserve such treatment at his hands? How dared he treat 
her so? 

With the new-born instinct of rectitude within her she 
tried to sce if there was any reasonable ground for the 
real dislike of her which now seemed to be in her hus 
band’s mind. With every desire to be honest, she could 
think of none except the fact that she had not answered 
to his rein. He could hardly resent her not loving him 
for he had married her without asking that; and besides 
what did he know of love, real love, as she was now be 
ginning to comprehend it? No, it was not that which 
he resented in her; it was the fact that, although she chose 
to conform to him in outward things, he had never ob- 
tained the mastery of her in the manner which, to his ideas, 
befitted the relationship of Lord and Lady Hurdly. She 
thought of the picture of his meek little mother and mas- 
terful-looking father. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Eventne wear from Boaé Seurs, made of heavy guipure lace over 


rose-colored 
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High collar and deep cape of pleated rose-colored 
Trimmings of Chantilly lace and bands of sable. 


GIRL’S BOX-PLEATED GOWN 


VERY feasible as well as fashionable girl's costume, 
published in pattern form with this number of 
the Bazar, has a single box-pleated skirt that 
laps over the left side of the front, but is fastened 
under the centre of the back pleat. The garment 

may be made with or without a centre back seam, but 
the placket must occur at this point. The length of the 
skirt when completed is thirty-one inches. As in the 
case of the women’s pleated skirts, the centre box-pleat 
must be fitted upon the figure. When adjusted satisfac- 
torily, the pleat should be pressed and stitched to a depth 
of five inches on each side. The pretty blouse that ac- 
companies this skirt is made with a plain seamless back 
und broad sailor collar. The front of the blouse is carried 
to left side, and fastened with small hooks under the collar. 
Patterns for the chemisette and high side-pointed collar 
accompany that of the bodice, together with that of the 
sheath sleeve, which droops over the band without added 





















ame 


Lone coat in cloth, heavily appliqaéd; front and flounces of velvet 


euff. This model is suitable for treatment in iced cheviot 
or in any of the serges or winter cloths. The original 
gown was of purplish-blue cloth, with thick floss-silk braid 
trimmings that comprised several shades of blue and red. 
The collar and chemisette were of cream cloth, with double 
rows of soutache braid 

The amount of material 45 inches wide required for the 
making of this costume is 5 yards; of 54-inch cloth 4} 
yards will prove sufficient. The standard pattern is for 
girl of 31-inch bust measure; skirt length, 31 inches, with 
2 additional inches for hem. 


NEW HORSE-SHOW COAT 


HE long coat of which a cut paper pattern is 
issued herewith is by far the handsomest coat 
model of the present season. The form is suit 
able for treatment in velours, broadcloth, or any 
of the wide-ribbed corduroys that now are so 
popular. The original model is of bright red cloth 
trimmed with bands of same heavily stitched with black. 
The centre of the back is seamless, but when it is desired 
to remodel a coat upon the new lines a seam may be intro- 
duced here without injuring the hang of the garment. 
The sleeves of the new design are of the narrow coat 
variety, but sufficiently large to admit of the comfortable 





GIRL’S BOX-PLEATED GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1027.—[See Page 999.) 


wearing of the fress sleeve underneath. The close storm 
collar is in six gores when completed. Stitched, slightly 
flaring cuffs are joined to the sleeves, and complete thei: 
garniture. Patterns for all the bands are comprised in 
the regular coat pattern, including those upon the revers 
In making this garment it is advisable to have all the 
pressing done by a competent tailor, as by this means the 
actual “tailor finish” is secured beyond peradventure 
When the body of the garment has been stitched and 
pressed, the bands (which should be interlined with the 
thinnest of crinoline) should be basted carefully in place 
and pressed before the stitching is done. Last of all, the 
lining, which is to be cut slightly larger than the outside 
garment, should be fitted in, and the edges hemmed neat 
ly down or blind-stitched, as may be preferred. The coat 
when finished is forty inches long 

Of broadcloth 54 inches wide 3} yards of material will 
be required for this model. 





Dinner waist of guipure de Venise from Doucet, made up over 
cerise silk lining. Front of the waist of white monsscline de soie, Belt 
and bow of violet velvet; trimming of narrow bands of sable or mink. 
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WATER-COLORS 
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BY WOMEN 


BY CHARLES H, CAFFIN 


“ HE distinction of sex bas been elim- 
inated from art.” So said William 
M. Chase, or is reported to have 
suid, in a recent lecture at Pitts- 
burg. ‘The remark was apropos 
of Miss Cecelin Beaux’s success in winnin 
the gold medal at this year’s internation 
exhibition. It contains the modicum of 
truth, wrapped up in vagueness and capable 
of being misunderstood, that is characteristic 
of most oracular utterances. 





Doubtless Mr. Chase meant that it is no | 


longer necessary to make allowance for wo- 
man’s work, or to judge it by a standard less 
rigorous than that applied to man’s. 

Now this is precisely the position for 
which women artists have been consistent! 
striving. They ask no favors, least of all 
condescension, and, as a counterweight, 
stipulate that if their work is as g as 
a man’s, they shall receive man’s remunera- 
tion. 

@a, 


ERE’S the rub. Women, for example, 

have been fitting themselves to play an 
important, indeed a leading, part in the wide 
field of decorative and industrial art. It is 
one for which their temperament reveals 
peculiar qualifications. The men who pos- 
sessed the field and did not cultivate it, or at 
best cultivated it badly, have resisted their 
entrance in a variety of ways. But let that 
pass in the present connection. Having 
recognized at last the value of women in in- 
dustrial art, they have shown more than a 
tendency to treat them as so much Chinese 
cheap labor. The women themselves, in 


many cases, have played into their hands, as | 


was pointed out by Miss Emily Sartain in a 
strong paper she read before the internation- 
al congress of women in London last sum- 
mer. This is suicidal. 

HEIR contention must be, ‘‘a fair field, 

no favor, but also no discrimination in 
the matter of rewards.” 

Evidently they find a congenial field in 
water-color work. Out of one hundred and 
cighty-three contributors to the present ex- 
hibition of the New York Water-color Club, 
no less than eighty are women. They are 
represented also in the jury of admission 
and the hanging and catalogue committees, 
though not yet in proportion to their con- 
tributions. The best of their work holds 
its own with the best of the men’s, 


‘TAS= for example, two portraits of chil-e 


dren by Lydia Field Emmet. Suppose a 
critic, unacquainted with this lady’s work, 
were confronted with these two examples? 
He would find no clew in the manner of their 
painting as to whether the author were a 
woman ora man, They are executed with 


| garden reading a newspaper. 


| 





a vigor and assurance that must be the envy 
of many male artists. Or if he seek a clew 
in the tender sympathy exhibited for child 
life, he will be equally at sea, unless he is 
ignorant of the child studies of George de 

‘orest Brush and Frank W. Benson, not to 
mention other men. Clearly the whole mat- 
ter is one of individual temperament and 
** knowing how to do it.” 


@n. 


THER clever portraits in this exhibition 

are shown by Clara W. Parrish—a hand- 
some arrangement of blue, green, and black 
—and by Constance Curtis, of a lady in a 
Clara T. Mac- 
Chesney, whose cottage with a ‘‘ Young Mo- 
ther” te last year’s exhibition one recol- 
lects with such pleasure, is represented on 
this occasion by an ‘‘Old Woman” and 
an important still-life—the latter a par- 
ticularly charming picture. Mrs, Snell con- 





tributes a very interesting portrait as well | 


as other studies; and Jane Erin Emmet a | 


delightful little pencil and color sketch of 
a baby rolled up in a blanket. This lady 
also shows a clever snap-shot scene in 
the ‘‘ Jardin du Luxembourg, Paris.” It 
is very wee, and yet suggests considerable 
spaciousness, while the sense of brisk ani- 
mation conveyed is admirable. 

ARGARET LONGSTRETH, one of the 

active members of that most go-ahead 
organization of women the Plastic Club in 
Philadelphia, sends four pieces, notably 
‘**Hesapa” and ‘Castle Crags,” and Mar 
R. Williams an exceedingly clever portrait 
and an avenue of trees by moonlight, quite 
charming. ‘There are two of the solemn 
night pictures by Frances Catherine Chal- 
lenor, and other landscapes by Jeanie Lea 
Southwick, Margaret Redmond, and Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, the last showing also a 
good study of roses. 

@n. 
“T= August Moon,” by Fanny C. Groth- 
jean, is a very agreeable picture of rosy 

sea and curling waves tipped with yellow, 
the movement and ree rena | of the water 
well expressed. Noticeable also are Clara 
D. Davidson’s ‘‘ Figure in Blue,” Catherine 
P. Talbot's ‘‘ Falmouth Pines,” Helen Shel- 
ton Smith's ‘‘ October,” Caroline Coventry 
Haynes’s ‘‘A Pleasant Occupation,” and a 
very meritorious cottage interior with fig- 
ures, ‘‘ Hearth-stone of the Poor,” by Emma 
Lampert Cooper. 


HE miniatures, as a group, are much be- 
low the average; but ‘‘ Master Kenneth 
Kempton,” by Ellen W. Ahrens, is extreme- 
ly artistic, and there are good examples by 
Florence L. Talfourd and Alice T. Searle. 








THE ORIENTAL-RUG PROBLEM 


(Continued from double page.) 
and this is the better way if the room is bright- | lends itself to many departures in the way 


ly lighted from without—it is real if not 
apparent economy to have one piece of the 
finer Persian quality or an old-quality Ka- 
bestan. The customary ‘‘show piece” is 
the so-called Kermanshah, which presents 
exquisite coloring and wonderful fineness of 
texture. In the end, however, these will 
prove scarcely as satisfactory as some of the 
less-vaunted weaves. Several of the floral 
designs of the eastern Kurdistan district, 
generally called ‘‘Irans” by the dealers, or 
the better types of Shiraz or Khorassan, are 
vastly more of a comfort in the iong-run, and 
not so expensive. These range from $1 to 
$2 a square foot, as retailers make prices. 
One of the most attractive fabrics in Persia 
or anywhere else is the Feraghan, but the 
better sort are high-priced, and the coarse, 
latter-day imitations should be avoided at 
any price. 

f the purse-string is loose, a fine addition 
to the coloring of the room may be found in 
the small antique Bergamo (O. 8., Perga- 
mos), Which is becoming rarer every day, 
and which, ‘‘by and large,” is one of the 
most beautiful, best dyed, and best woven 
rugs in all Asia. Since these rugs became 
scarce, cheap and inartistic imitations are 
beginning to appear in great numbers 

or the rest, the better or even the middle 
grade of Caucasians will answer very well. 
Genuine Daghestans and the old Kabestans 
are scarce and costly, but decent Shirvans 
and Karabaghs are to be had, and some small 
Persian Hamadans are effective and good, 
though the number of poor and loose-dyed 
ones is as the sands of the sea. Some capital 
color and the best of wearing quality is 
found in the Mosuls, and Tabriz also fur- 
nishes a multitude of good pieces, on divers 
Persian designs, but chiefly in imitation of 
the Kermanshah. In all these there is a 
wide variety of colors, so that choice of har- 
monious fabrics should not be difficult. It 
should be borne in mind that even in the 
old-style weavings, where vegetable dyes 
are used, the colors will soften a little with 
age. 

For a combination library and _ sitting- 
room, a sort of sage green is perhaps as rest- 
ful a color as could have been hit upon, and 





of furnishing and ornament. No more fetch- | 


ing agreement can be imagined than that of 
these dull greens with the darkened and pol- 
ished oak which is usually chosen for book- 
cases. Or, if the shelves are set iv, and the 
wood-work in, say, white enamel, the result 
is equally good. In this case the Kashgar 
rugs, usually advertised as ‘‘ Chinese,” might 
be found both good and ornamental. They 
run to light blues, greens, yellows, and differ 
ent shades of white, with strong reds in the 
devices, and the effect produced by most of 


them in such a room would necessarily be | 


in the nature of symphony rather than com- 
plement. Others, though these are not com- 
mon, have dark, dull-red-ground color, with 
the Chinese fret patterns, as a diaper, in some 
lighter shade. The ‘‘Chinese” rugs have 
been slow of sale in American markets, for, 
taken alone, the majority of them are un- 











questionably ugly when viewed by Western | 


eyes. This has lowered their cost consid- 
erably, and with a little pertinacity in search- 
ing for the right thing in point of color a 
very satisfactory library carpet may be found 
among them. These rugs should be exam- 
ined carefully, however, to see that the fibre 


| is not rotted, either altogether or in spots, 
| and that the quality of pile is not such that 





it packs after being walked upon for a 
little. 

If the oak is used for finishing, a good rug 
for the library will be the Soumak, some- 
times known as ‘‘ Kashmir.” These are now 
made in quite large sizes, and some of the 
better modern examples contain reds which 
are praiseworthy. If the Yomud has been 
chosen for the hall, the dull Afghan can be 
used in the library with perhaps better effect 
than anything else that could be suggested. 
If small rugs are preferred, the Mosuls and 
Derbends should well considered. All 
these rugs are within the range of price first 
mentioned—50 cents to $1 per square foot. 

The dining-room in the suite which has 
béen in mind during this discussion is a rare 
example of what a dining-room should be, 
and a fine climax in color. Finished in an- 
tique oak throughout, with a substantial pan- 
elled wainscoting, it is papered in the richest 
and deepest of reds. A finely drawn pattern 





in gold heightens the color effect, and the 
ceiling is plain—of an old ivory tint. 

The natural tendency is to set a rich green 
floor covering against this brilliant display 
of red. The scarcity of greens in Oriental 
fabrics, which has been alluded to, led the 
owner to employ an English ‘‘ carpet rug” 
for the p . The greens most employed 
in the big Turkey carpets would have been 
of little use with such a shade of red, but 
there are made by one firm in Sultanabad 
modern Persians with the most splendid 

reens. And an even more climacteric ef- 
ect might have been produced here with an 
old Sarakhs, if one could now be found large 
enough or of sufficiently genuine quality. 
The red of the antique Sarakhs rug has not 
its superior any where, unless it be in sunsets 
or jautumao leaves; but you shall search 
through many a rug-house nowadays before 
you find one. 

Only a little less striking would have been 
one of the big Serapis or Gbrevans, made in 
Hamadan district, in middle Persia. . The 
rich, creamy ground color of these would 
have corresponded well with the ceiling, and 
the dark ornate borders would have afforded 
a note responsive to that of the wood-work. 
The chief drawback would be that in both 
the Sarakhs and the Serapi-Gdrevan varieties 
the most effective feature is the great cen- 
tral medallion, which, with probably a large 
portion of the fine expanse of ground color, 
would be hidden by the table. 

For a dining-room of less pretentious char- 
acter and in lower key, with oak finish, but 
with a buff or yellowish-pink paper, a good 
floor covering would be the Herez, the coarse 
grade in the Hamadan manufacture. These 
have excellent characteristic blues and reds, 
some of them in quite meritorious design. 
They are about the cheapest of the good rugs, 
and real ‘“‘ money’s worth” may be obtained 
in them by patient searching. They do not 
cost more than 80 cents a square foot. The 
Kutayah and Demirdji rugs before mention- 
ed are well suited for this purpose, and good 
colors may also be found among the several 
heavy Oushaks and modern Konieh carpets. 
The mohair fabrics, which sometimes look 
well in store,are not to be highly commended. 

In choosing rugs for bed-rooms, if they are 
to be used there, only individual taste, the 
ordinary conventions of color, and the state 
of the purse bave to be consulted. Ex 
tremists in hygienic science inveigh against 
the use of carpets in sleeping apartments. 
Strict following of their doctrine will forbid 
large rugs, and call fora single piece spread 


before the bed, and that no larger than the | 


traditional bit of rag carpet upon which the 
sturdy Puritan forefather on cold mornings 
strove to maintain his balance while he shiv- 
ered himself into his smallclothes. 

Joun K. MuMForD. 


DR. DYS’ BANDLETS.—Dnr. Dys’ products for 
the care of the face truly deserve their success; they 
give to all complexions an incomparable freshness; 
his “Bandlets” remove incipient wrinkles in a few 


| minutes and inveterate ones ina few or* V. Daxs 
Fa 


Y, 
sole preparer of Dr. Dys’ products, 5 ubourg St. 
Honoré, Paris, has open a Branch of his house 
in New York, at No. 129 East 26th Street.—{Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHEKS.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
—{ Adv.) 





FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit- 
able food” is meant a foc which a child will 
roperly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has been 
the leading infant food. Book entitled “ Babies” 
sent free.—{Adv.] 





SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Cra@me Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and hght cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Srmon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 













«« Prolongs Life.’”’ 


BAKER'S 








COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


TRADE-MARK. 











Walter Baker & CO. timitea. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


| 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it, 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“ A harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration toa 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
uf 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
a 
Send for catalogue. 
wt 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
| 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
HORSE SHOW COAT 35 “ 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, withsieeve, - - - 25 “ 
en + = wt « 3 « Se 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 

















Patterns for adults in one size only— 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 

In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern, 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No.... 

SKIRT, No. 

COSTUME, No. 

HORSE SHOW COAT, No....-. 

GIRL’S COSTUME, No.. 

for which I enclose.................0000000: cents 

I dik ota dsl copkannvebeaesinebansssecaneesn 

RR Oo co ntuisabiashbbecibennce 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 242 
and 1027, on page 988. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Gossip 
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of Toytown 





THE SOCIETY MOTHER 


My mother is the prettiest thing— 
She still looks but a girl, folks say 

I wish she was a girl, for then 
Together we could play! 


I'm six years old—or will be soon— 
And I am all the child she’s got; 
And sometimes when it’s lonely, why, 

I wish there was a lot! 


For mother has to work so hard, 
A dancing night«, or pouring tea 

Each afternoon, she has no time 
lo play and romp with me! 


I wish some nights she'd stay at home, 
And. when it’s time to go to bed, 

She'd hear my prayers instead of nurse 
Then when it’s dark I'd have no dread, 


If she'd jes let me hold her hand— 
Her pretty hand with all its rings; 
And I can go right off to sleep 
If mother only sings! 


But mother has no time, she says, 
To humor little girls, cos she 

Gets tired out with balls and things 
That keep her up till three 


I hark each night for mother's step, 
And then I call out, loud and clear, 

“Hope you'll have a lovely time,” 
And, *‘ Good-night, mother dear!” 


But when she’s gone, and down below 
I hear the carriage door slam to, 

I feel so lonely I could ery, 
And sometimes p’r’aps I do. 


THE CARDINAL’S DIPLOMACY 


HE Cardinal sat looking thoughtfully out of the 
window, with a pious uplift of the eyes, but his 
thoughts were on mundane affairs The prelate 
had just been to confessional, where a most charm 
ing young lady had poured into his sympathetic 

ear a woful story of wounded affections; for the Cardinal, 
be it known, deals rather in affairs of the heart than those 
of the soul. His functions are more terrestrial than 
ecclesiastical, as is often the case with those who wear 
the red robe--vide Richelieu! 

“Oh, Billy!” his ary cousin Edna had moaned but 
half an hour before—‘‘ oh, Billy, I'm so unhappy!” 

I know,” put in the Cardinal, sympathetically. “ Mr. 
Biack didn’t bring yer any candy last night.” 
Cousin Edna caled mournfully 
‘Yes, he did, Billy—five pounds; but—but he’s gone 
away!” 

**Ob!” said Billy. ‘* And then when the candy’s all eat 
up there won't be any more!” And Billy smiled a self 
ippreciative smile at his wonderful foresight. 

rat's it, Billy,” groaned Edna. *‘ No more—no more 
er—sweets!” Here the young lady buried her face on 
the Cardinal's sympathetic shoulder, and added, in a 
whisper, ‘And only you to love me and kiss me, Billy 
dear 

There was silence for a space, with no sound but a faint 
snuffling from Edna 

lhe Cardinal's forehead puckered thoughtfully and his 
face grew long. This was partly from sympathy with 
his distressed cousin, and partly because his chief source 
of revenue—Edna's bonbon -box—seemed likely to fail 
him 

‘*Tsn't—isn't Mr. Black coming back at all any more?” 
he asked, dubiously 

‘ N-no, Billy,” sobbed Edna 

“I'm awful sorry, ‘cos he—he's an awful nice man,” 
commented Billy. *‘ Those long sticky candies with nuts 
inside ‘em was lovely, wasn’t they?” he added, with a sigh 
at the thought of joys departed. : 

“ What did Mr. Black go away for?” queried the Car- 
dinal, when his respiratory organs were again in full 
working order. 

* "Cause, ‘cause I sent him away!” moaned Edna. 

* An’ vow you're cryin’ ‘cos he’s gone!” snorted Billy. 
And then he added, sotto voce, *‘ Well, if that ain't jes like 
a girl! 

‘Oh, Billy, you don’t understand!” snid Edna. “ But 
you will some day,” and the unbappy damsel bestowed 
n wet kiss on Billy's rotund cheek. *“* You see, Billy,” 
pursued Edna, ‘‘Mr. Black and I do not agree about a 
great many things. If—if he loved me as much as he says 
he does, he’d do what [ask him. You know his cousin 
Lou—”" 

“Oh yes!” 
isn’t she?” 

* P’r'aps she is, but she's not my style!” snapped Edna. 
“ Dick—-1 mean Mr. Black—knows t detest her, and yet 
when | asked him not to call on her so often, he just 
laughed and paid no attention.” 

‘*Tain’t any harm to call on your cousin, is it?” usked 
the Cardinal 

** Billy,” said Edna, solemnly, “‘ you'll learn, when you 


grow up, that cousins are sometimes very dangerous and 
deceitful people.” 


erled the Cardinal. ‘She's awful pretty, 


* 





ps 


““Mr. Black likes some things you do,” remarked the 
Cardinal. ‘‘ Whenever he'd see you kissin’ me, he’d al- 
wavs kiss me on the same place!” 

Edna laughed softly. 


























THE CARDINAL LOOKED THOUGHTFULLY OUT 
OF THE WINDOW. 


Photographed by Core 


‘* Billy, you little rogue! 
observing.” 

Just then Billy's mamma poked her head in the door 
to remark, ‘‘My nephew Algy has got a furlough, and 
he'll be here to dinner, Edna!” 

This led the Cardinal to say, thoughtfully: “He's a 
cousin. Is he dangerous?” 

**No, he’s not!” retorted Edna, warmly; and then she 


I had no idea you were so 





























THE CARDINAL’S FAVORITE ADVISER. 
Photographed by Core. 


added, with a little laugh, ‘‘ But Mr. Black never could 
bear him!” 

That same afternoon the Cardinal gave audience to his 
chief adherent, ‘‘ Bobby” Trotabout. This personage, 
though distinctively a layman, shared the Cardinal's 
emoluments of office to the extent of an occasional choco- 
late 

* Bobby,” announced Billy, when they were closeted 
together in the Cardinal's anteroom — otherwise known 
as the wood - shed—‘' Bobby, Cousin Edna's had a quar- 


inthe County of Makebelieve 


rel with Mr. Black, and he ain't comin’ 
more!” 

This was direful news for Mr. Trotabout. Only that 
very morning he had collected three marsh-mallows from 
an acquaintance, promising to repey with one ‘*o’ the 
long sticky ones with nuts inside ‘em "—this debt to be 
— when Mr. Black's weekly box should have ar- 
rived. 

Now came the dreadful news that there were to be no 
more boxes! No wonder Bobby muttered, ‘‘Gee whiz!” 
and then gave utterance to a melancholy whistle. 

Mr. Bobby had started in speculating early in life, and 
now he had been caught selling short. 

When the Cardinal had been informed of Bobby's awk- 
ward financial situation, he advised, ‘‘ Give ’im back the 
marsh-mellers!” 

“Can't,” said Bobby; ‘‘the’re eated already. 
awful?” he groaned, presently. 

“T'll tell yer what!” cried the inspired Cardinal. 
** Let’s try and get ’em to make up. I hate to see poor 
Cousin Edoa cryin’ around so much; an’—an’ there's only 
“bout six candies left. 1 looked this morning.” 

It was a good mile along a dusty road to the domicile 
of Mr. Black, but the two made naught of that, and im- 
mediately started off on their self-imposed mission. 

Miss Edna had been talking rather more freely to the 
Cardinal than she should have done, being under the im- 
pression that that gentleman’s mind was in the nature of 
asieve. In this she was wrong, as the sequel will show. 

The Cardinal and his able lieutenant discovered Mr 
Black in the act of strapping a trunk. All about were 
signs of impending departure. 

** Hello, young ‘uns! What do you want?” queried Mr. 
Black, as he gave the strap a savage tug. 

‘Cousin Edna sent me,” replied Billy. romptly. 

“Oh, she did, did she?” said Mr. Black, carelessly, as 
though it were of no moment; but he paused in his work 
and sat down on the trunk lid 

“Yes; an’ she’s been cryin’ all the mornin’,” went on 
the Cardina! 

** Yes?” snid Mr. Black, calmly, but puffing very fast 
on his pipe. 

** An’—an’ Captain Algy is comin’ to-night,” pursued 
the Cardinal. 

Mr. Black bit off the amber mouth-piece of his pipe, but 
showed no outward signs of interest; wherefore Billy, 
thinking the news had somehow missed fire, proceeded to 
elaborate facts a trifle. 

“He's goin’ to stay a month, and he’s goin’ to bring his 
horse, so’s he can teach Cousin Edna to ride!” 

**The dev— He is, is he?” burst forth Mr. Black, with 
such savageness that the self-appointed peace commission- 
ers retreated several paces. 

** Did Edna tel] you to bring me all this interesting in- 
formation?” went on Mr. Black, sternly. 

‘No, sir,” replied Billy. ‘‘But I thought you'd be 
glad to hear the news.” 

** Well, then, what did she send you here for?” 

At this point Billy was seized with a panic. His in- 
vention failed him, and for a moment the cause seemed 
tottering to its fall. But just then Mr. Trotabout gallant- 
ly came to the rescue. 

Bobby is rich in imagination and an arch: liar. 

**She says,” put in Bobby, “‘she wants yer to call to- 
night—and bring some more candy!” 

This last came like an inspiration to Mr. Trotabout. 

**Go on!” commanded Mr. Black. 

By this time Billy had regained his self-possession, and 
hastily put in, * She says to meet her in the summer-house 
at half past eight.” 

A wonderful change had suddenly come over Mr 
Black. He commenced to hum gently to himself as he 
sat down and scribbled a hasty note. 

‘Take this to Miss Edna at once. 
for your trouble.” 
dollar. 

The two emissaries were in a blue funk as they reached 
home. 

The Cardinal dared not deliver the note to Edna, and 
yet he was even more afraid not to. He finally settled 
the affair by surreptitiously placing the missive on Edna’s 
pin-cushion, thus covering his own tracks. 

Bobby was invited to dine with the Cardinal’s family 
that evening, and all through the meal they threw furtive 

lances at Miss Edna. It was observed that she was very 

istrait. 

At half past eight the young rascals stole out of the 
house, oid the nursery window, thence down a water- 
spout, and sped noiselessly towards the summer-louse, 
half fearful, but wholly curious. 

For ten minutes they crouched near a hawthorn hedge, 
while not a sound was heard save the croaking of a mel- 
ancholy frog. The boys were about to sneak away, when 
a man’s voice, somewhat muffled, as though something 
besides a thick mustache interfered with a free utterance, 
was heard to remark, “‘ Ané to think that rascally Billy 
should have been the means of bringing me to heaven!” 

Why the gentleman should have found any cause for 
wonderment at this is hard to discover, seeing that it is 
always a cardinal’s calling to bring heaven and man to- 
gether. 

Then was heard Edna's gentle voice, also much muffled. 

* Dick,” it said, ‘‘must it come off to-night? Why, 
folks would call it an elopement!” 

** Let them call it what they like,” said the other voice 
**1’ll not again run the risk of losing you!” 


back any 


Isn’t it 


Here's something 
And he bestowed on each a silver haif- 


“What's a ‘lopement?” asked Bobby of his superior, 
half an hour later. 

**I—I don’t know zactly,” replied Billy. ‘* But it pays, 
don’t it?” he added, affectionately fingering his half 
dollar. 
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esenentinnts 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


An Ov» Sunscatner.—A small boy shoald be ad- 
dressed, in writing, »s Master John Brown, not as Jobn 
Brown, Jr., even if his name is the same as his father's. 


Wasutneton.—I cannot conscientiously recommend 
any preparation for changing the color of one’s hair ; 
most of the preparations that are sold ruin the bair in 
time, and make the person who uses them look mach 
worse than if she left ber hair its nataral color. I can 
only advise you to go to the best hair-dresser in the 
place where you ‘ive and get his advice as to what to 
use, but be careful not to meddle with any of the adver- 
tised preparations without advice from some one who 
knows about them. Soda harts the hair. 


J. J.—Mre. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages, 
published by Harper & Brothers, will probably give 
you all the information you want. 


Oup Sussorisex.—Consult your physician before 
you take any treatment for redacing the flesh on your 
face. The best prescription that I know of is to eat 
nothing that will produce fat and to have regular 
facial massage ; the massage you can do yourself, but 
it mast be regular and systematic; by consulting some 
one who understands your particular case you will 
find out just what the exercises are, but I cannot tell 
you without seeing you. I would certainly not advise 
any one to undergo any surgical operation, however 
slight, without the advice of a physician. 


Samantua Jones. —Three o'clock would be the best 
time for the marriage if the couple leave for their wed- 
ding-trip on a five-o’clock train, The groom, at any 
hour before seven in the evening, should certainly not 
wear a full-dress suit; neither would a cut-away coat 
suit be correct, bat it is preferable to the other; the 
conventional costame would be a black frock-coat, 
dark gray trousers, black waistcoat, white tie, and 
patent-leather shoes. I should advise the bride to 
wear either a regular white conventional bridal dress 
or a@ pretty tailor-made travelling costume with a 
dressy waist. A good mena for the refreshments 
would be: 

Chicken consommé. 
Lobster Newburg. Sandwiches. 


Creamed sweetbreads. Salad. 
Ice-cream. Cake. 
Bon bons. Coffee. 


Dovntrot.—Invitations to a charch-wedding cere- 
mony and not to a reception demand no acknowledg- 
ment, except a call on the bride after the marriage. 


M. C. C.—As it is breaking our rales to answer you 
by mall personally as you request, I feel sure that you 
will pardon us for not complying with your wishes, 
buat answering you in this colam». Yea, it wonld be 
very bad form to serve a regular dinver on a bare, 
polished-top table, no matier how handsome the table 
may be, but it would be quite conventional to have 
“high tea,” or, in other words, an elaborate supper, 
served on a bare table. Invite your guesta to high 
tea at half past seven o'clock instead of inviting them 
to dinner, and give them almost the same menn that 
you would serve at the dinner, omitting the soup 
course—or serving the soup in bouillon-caps—and 
having dainty entree courses rather than substantials, 


Dovsrrut.—As you are in mourning, send your 
black-bordered visiting-cards to reach your friend on 
her first Thursday, instead of waiting to cali on her 
after you have gone into second mourning, as that is 
some time ahead ; she will probably acknowledge your 
card with a call, and you can return that in person later. 


Zeura 
reception 


-Here is the modus operandi of a fashionable 
The invitations read : 


Mrs. Charles White 
At Home 
Friday afternoon, November twenty-fourth 
from four until seven o’clock 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


These are sent about two weeks before the date of the 
function. On the day of the reception the house is 
lighted by artificial light at three o'clock ; the entrance 
hall is decorated with palms and growing plants, and 
the receiving-rooms with cut flowers and plants galore. 
A man in livery is at the carb to open the carriage 
doors and give the coachmen and guests the carriage 
checks, an awning goes from the curb to the front 
door, afid a carpet is laid under it on the sidewalk and 
up the steps. A man in livery or in a full-dress suit 
opens the front door, and another announces the 
guests ; the latter «tands just outside the door of the 
receiving-room and asks every guest his or her name, 
and gives it in clear distinct tones to the hostess ; 
both men wear white gloves. The hostess and ladies 
who receive with her usually stand at the door of the 
receiving-room; the host is conspicuously present, 
bat does not receive with his wife; he wears in the 
afternoon a frock-coat costume, and the ladies who 
receive wear high-necked, long, dressy house dresses 
and gloves; if it is an evening reception the host, of 
course, wears full dresa, and the ladies décolleté gowns. 
The refrexliments are usually served from one long 
table, which is spread in the dining-room and deco- 
rated with a centre-piece of flowers and vases of 
flowers, dishes of cakes, sandwiches, bonbons, fruit, 
giacé fruits, and often fancy forms of salads and 
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A Dainty 
Breakfast 


he morning meal is apt to 
#7 set the pace for the day. If 

dainty, simple, and suffi- 
ciently nutritious, one leaves 
the breakfast table with a feeling 
of well-being that fortifies for the 
day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal, the elements neces- 
sary to brain and muscle making. It 
is absolutely pure, having all waste 
and indigestible products eliminated 
in the process of preparation. 


Pictures Free 


Ask your grocer to show you our 
elegant views of Northwestern Scen- 
ery, one of which he will give with 
each purchase of two packages. 

They are fine gravures, size 15 by 
17 inches — in no sense cheap, but 
soft, beautifully toned pictures, 
mounted on dark mats, entirely fit to 
appear on the stateliest wall, and 
without mark or advertising of any 
sort. 


























CREAM OF WHEAT CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





































THE WEAK AND AILING 


quickly regain strength and vitality 
when dieted upon LizsiG Company’s 
EXTRACT; the strongest and cheap- 


lIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 


est because most concentrated; 16 
cups of strengthening, sustaining 
beef tea in a 2-oz. jar. 

Note—E very jar guaranteed and signed in blue. 


Refuse substitutes. 




















CUISINE 















































“NO 4711, 






and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 


Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 

free from all oily or fatty substances. Invented by Dr. 

P.J. Eicnnorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 

Sole U.S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 






































The onl 
Exhibi 


awarded at the Paris 
on 1889. 


E -cH,. “WZ, invent 
TOILET POWDER a. a i ‘or 


9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘* and the CH. FAY 























Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Princess Pudding, or Cold Soufflé.— One 
gill of cream, one-half ounce of gelatine, 
1 gill of apricot or peach purée, 1 gill of 
orange or pineapple juice, yolks of 3 eggs, 
whites of 4 eggs, 2 oz. of sugar, a little 
lemon juice, a few drops of cochineal. Put 
the milk and gelutine into a jelly-pan, and 
stir over the fire until dissolved, care being 
taken that it does not boil, or it will curdle. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs well, and add 
them to the milk. When well mixed, put 
them into a pan, and stir over the fire till it 
thickens. It must not boil. Add the sugar 
When sufficiently thick, pour out into a 
basin; add the apricot purée, lemon juice, 
and cochineal. Beat the whites of four eggs 
to a very stiff froth; add them to the other 
ingredients, stirring lightly, but thoroughly. 
Stir until nearly cold before putting it into 
a mould. Ornament the mould with bright 
clear jelly, and if the weather is hot stand 
for a short time on ice. 


@n. 


Reapes.—It is not easy to tell you of simple dishes 
easy to prepare and serve when all that you mention 
must be excluded, but here is one which I think wil! 
answer your purpose, and I can recommend as most 
acceptable and excellent. It is a kind of lobster farci, 
and is prepared as follows: Boil the lobsters and pick 
out the meat, and in the propurtion of 2 cupfuls of the 
meat use 1 cupfal of cream or milk, 2 table-epoonfuls 
of butter, 1 table-epoonful of flour, yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs, salt and pepper. Put into a saucepan 1 
table-spoonful of butter; when it bubbles, but not 
browns, add the flour; add the milk,and stir until thick 
and smooth ; remove from the fire; add the ealt and 
pepper, the yolks mashed fine, and the lobster meat ; 
put the mixture in a baking-dish, and cover the top 
with bread crumbs which have been moistened with 
the remaining butter; put in an oven to brown. 
Waldorf salad,which would be excellent for your enter- 
tainment, is made as followe> Take good-sized apples 
and pare them carefully, and scoop out a good deal of 
the inside to make a cup; fill the cup with finely 
chopped celery dreseed with a rich mayonnaise, and 
serve the filled apples on lettuce leaves. The salad 
would not be good made with a French dressing, and 
I can think of no possible substitute for oil in mayon- 
naise, except possibly thick cream. Boiled capon or 
fowl] stuffed with chestnuts is a very good combina- 
tion ; the fowl may be served warm or cold. 


A Devorep Reaper.—Your kind words are greatly 
appreciated. The steamed cranberries of which you 
speak are used for jelly, which is prepared according 
to the following receipt : 

Wash a quart of cranberries and put them over the 
fire in adouble boiler, adding no water tothem, Cover 
closely and steam until the frait is soft and thoroughly 
broken. Squeeze the berries through a bag, and re- 
turn the juice to the fire. Allow granulated sugar in 
the proportion of a half-pound of sagar to a cup of 
juice. As soon as the juice comes to a boil, add the 
sugar, stir until dissolved, and allow to boil np once. 
Remove the sweetened liquid from the fire, pour into 


| a mould wet with cold water, and set in a cool place 





| to form into a firm jelly. 


Mas. R. W., Hantrrory.—The receipts for the three 
kinds of muffins you mention are as follows: 

Corn Mufins.—Mix thoroughly together a cup of 
corn meal,a cup of wheat flour, 2 teaspoonfule of 
baking-powder and 1 of salt. Add 2 table-epown- 
fuls of granulated sugar, and when you have stirred 
this in, pour upon the mixture enough milk to mak: 
a very stiff batter; then beat into this 8 well- 
whippea eggs. Beat bard for two minutes, and pour 
into greased moffin-tins. The tins should be three- 
quarters fall of the raw batter. Buke quickly in a 
good oven. They should be done in fifteen minutes, 

Wheat Flour Mufins.— Sift 5 cups of wheat flour 
with 2 tearpoonfuls of baking-powder and 2 teaspoon- 
fule ot salt. Add 8 cups of milk and 8 beaten eggs 
Stir hard for several minutes, turn into greased muf- 
fin-tins, and bake at once. They should be eaten 
as soon as possible after they are removed from the 
oveu. 

Graham Mufina.—Stir together in a deep bow! 4 
eggs, and turn upon them a quart of lakewarm milk, 
2 table-epoonfale of melied butter, and a teaspoon- 
fal of sugar. Whip in gradually 8 cups of Graham- 
flour, then beat hard for fully five minutes. Have 
ready heated and greased muffin-tins, halt fill them 
with the batter, and bake immediately in a very hot 
oven. If the oven is as hot as it should be, ten minutes’ 
baking will suffice to make them ligh!, puffy, and 
brown. They should be eaten as soon as baked, as 
they fall if allowed to stand 


M. F.—Stufed Egg-plant.—Choose a large firm egg- 
plant for this purpose, und panboil it for ten minutes, 
then lay in iced salted water, and leave there for an 
hour. Make a force-meat of a cup and a half of bread 
crumbs, half a cup of minced boiled ham, pepper and 
salt to taste, a teaspoonfal of minced parsley, and a few 
drops of onion juice. Make this into a paste by add- 
ing a little cream end a beaten egg. Remove the egg- 
plant from the water, wipe it dry, and cat in half 


sweets. Hired men serve the meno, which generally ee a lengthwise. Scrape out from the inside the seeds and 

includes bouillon or consommé, creamed oysters or «as : pulp, and fill the cavity thus left with the prepared 
~ - ? ‘ of distinguished and j , . 

lobster Newbnrg, croquets and salads, ices and cake, Y rtr gue force-meat. Fit the two halves of the egg-piant to- 

hbonbons and frait and coffee. Lemonade, wines, or Have ou Seen Harper Ss Po ait Catalo popular Authors (217 gether, bind them in place by tying a soft cord abont 


punch may be served. The afternoon is a more 


portraits)? 3000 Books described and classified under History, Travel, and Description; 
Biography; Fiction; Literature; Fine Arts; Useful Arts; Science; Languages; Sociology; 
Religion; Philosophy, etc. WRITE FOR /7. Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents). 


them, lay ip a dripping-pan, and pour a cup of weak 
soup stock about the vegetable. Bake covered for 
half an hour, then transfer the egg-plant to a hot dish, 


fashionable time than the evening for a reception, but 
the forms that I have quoted will be correct for an 





evening function also. In the evening the men who 
are present wear white or light-colored kid gloves, An 
invitation to a reception does not-demand an answer, 
but an after-call is obligatory. I would not advise 
Bon Air as a suitable name for a city home; the 
words are French, and mean literally fresh air, but of 
course as a name for a house are nsed figuratively ; it 
is not customary to name a town residence. 


M. K.—The different wedding anniversaries are ob- 
served as follows: Five years, in wood; ten years, in 
tin; fifteen years, in crystal; twenty-five years, in 
silver; fifty years, in gold. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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and carefully remove the string 

Curried Eggs —Boil 6 eggs hard, throw them into 
cold water, and remove the shells. Cut each egg into 
four thick slices. Put 2 table-spoonfuls of butter 
in a frying-pan, and when it melts stir into it a small 
onion minced. As this browns, add a table-spoonful 
of flour into which you have rubbed a teaspoonful 
of curry-powder. Stir until well blended, pour in 
gradually a cup of veal or chicken stock, and stir toa 
smooth sauce, then add 2 table-epoonfuls of cream, 
and bring to the boiling-point. Lay the sliced eggs 
in this sauce, salt to taste, and cook until the eggs are 
thoronghly heated. 
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WOMEN’S WORK 








VERY now and then some woman hits upon a 
plan of earning a living which is so simple and 
so womanly one wonders it was not thought of 
sooner. Often these occupations seem common- 
place enongh; but as they are a means whereby a 

woman supports herself and often others, they are well 
worth consideration, especially by those who are thrust 
unprepared into the working world. 


@. 
7 HAD a good business head and considerable know- 
ledge about the keeping of a small house when thrown 


on my own resources,” explained a woman in New York 
city who earns a comfortable income as a visiting house- 


keeper. ‘Those were my stock in trade, and I meant 
to succeed. I began by dividing my time between four 
families; now I have double that number, and would not 


advise any woman who wishes to do her duty to under- 
take more 

‘Of course I have a regular programme, embracing m 
duties for every day in the week. At a stated time each 
morning, if possible, I hold consultations with the mistress 
of each house. I learn their plans for the day, and when 
possible induce them to give me some intimation how 
they wish their ideas carried out. Then L inspect the china- 
closets, the store-rooms, cellars, etc., give out the neces- 
sary supplies to the cooks, butlers, and chambermaids, 
take an inventory of things to be purchased, and then go 
to market. I mean, of course, that I do all these things 
in each house before going to market, as one visit to 
market has to suffice, and any one can see how prompt I 
am compelled to be in the performance of my other duties 
to finish my marketing at the proper time. 

‘*The purchasing over, | make my second round of in- 
spection. It is this visit that the servants dread, for I 
require that they have their morning's work completed, 
and go through each room and closet in the house. I 
write out my orders for the servants on my first call. On 
my second call I require them to repeat those orders, and 
tell me how they propose to carry them out. This is the 
time when all my tact, good-humor, and firmness are re- 
quired, for all errors and difficulties with the servants 
have to be settled in the manner least calculated to inter- 
rupt the smooth running of the household machinery. 
Once a month I pay all wages and outstanding bills, go 
over and balance my accounts, then turn over my books 
to my employers for inspection 

** Now these are my regular duties; but it is my irregu- 
lar duties which give me the greatest amount of work, 
and, I must admit, sometimes annoyance. Under this 
head I place the various entertainments given by my 
employers. Of course during the height of the social 
season these have always to be considered, as there are 
often several each week in each household. Sometimes 
there are luncheons, sometimes dinners, and not quite so 
frequently breakfasts. All of these require extra work, 
to say nothing of the extra amount of thought about the 
plans, etc. On all such occasions I make it a point to 
be present, and personally superintend and direct the 
servants.” 

en. 


HERE is an enterprising young woman in Georgia 

who has made bulb-growing a profitable business. 
She had been a public-school teacher, and the confine- 
ment had almost destroyed her health when the doctors 
ordered her to rest. Her mother was dependent on her, 
and their one piece of property, a small farm, the house 
on which was in ruins, and the land so poor that even 
negroes refused to rent it as tenants, became their only 
source of revenue. Speaking of her experience, this 
young woman said: ‘‘ We moved in during February, 
and the gardens and horse-lots, as well as all the gullies in 
the fields, were green with sprouting bulbous roots. We 
determined not to destroy them, but spare them, on ac- 
count of the flowers they would produce later on. We 
had aplenty of blossoms, and, looking over seed -cata- 
logues, | noticed that such varieties as we had growing 
like weeds commanded good prices. So I wrote to sev- 
eral seed-houses, sending samples, and asked what they 
wouk! pay for such bulbs : 

‘Two of these firms replied, making me offers, and ask- 
ing how many dozens I could supply. I wrote I could 
furnish them by the bushel, the barrel, the hundred weight, 
and guarantee every one of them. That was my begin- 
ning. Now you see my farm. Al) the bills are terraced, 

‘the fence corners are free from weeds, and I have built a 

new house, and have all the stock I need. It is not well 
to grow two root crops in succession on the same land, so 
I divide my farm into two portions; on one part I grow 
bulbs, while on the other food crops for my stock. 

“Of course I plant the different varieties at different 
times, but cultivate them all alike. I use the plough, and 
for that reason have the rows rather wide apart. I fertil- 
ize heavily, but never with commercial fertilizer, always 
with a compost of cotton-seed, the refuse from cow and 
stable lots. Such a fertilizer keeps bulbs warm in a loamy 
land like this, and is not easily washed ont. 

‘*So far I have the greatest demand for the double jon- 
quil, the Bermuda lily, and several varieties of gladiolus; 
but I always plant according to my orders, leaving a good 
margin in case of accidents. No; I have never had a 
poor crop, and I can see no reason why I should antici- 
pate one. Bulbs come at a season when rains are plenti- 
ful in this climate, and our winters are never severe enough 
to kill them, although the blossoms are often nipped.” 

@.. 
HE one landscape assistant to an architect is a prac- 
tical young business woman whose headquarters are 
in New York. ‘* When I left school,” she said, speaking 
of her work, “‘I came to New York and offered my ser- 
vices to a prominent architect. He could make no use of 
me, but he advised: ‘Go to Europe and spend three 


months studying architecture. Not the buildings so much, 
but their settings. Study the grounds. Every year the 
number of wealthy Americans who wish to build hand- 
some homes is increasing. And what you must learn is 
how to build thé grounds to suit the house,’ 

** I followed his advice, and at the end of the time came 
back and was engaged as his assistent. My work con- 
sists in planning, and sometimes laying off, the grounds 
cauewendiaa the homes in such a manner as will be in 
keeping with the style of the buildings. I plan avenues, 
vistas, tangles, waterfalls, groves, hedges, grass-plots, and 
any other feature called for by the house. It is my busi- 
ness to see to it that the various windows and doors have 
pretty outlooks and bits of landscape, that the several ap- 
proaches are made in such a manner as to give the best 
views of the house. I often have to cut down or build 
up hills. In one instance I had to build a bill in the 
centre of a large tract of flat country because the owner 
was determined on having his house built after a certain 
castle he had seen on the Rhine. I know nothing of the 
habits and requirements of plants. That is the business 
of gardeners, who carry out my plans, and I only see that 
they do their work in such a manner as to harmonize 
with the grounds.” 


en. 
“| HANG pictures for a living and enjoy | work,” 
said a little blond woman in New York who only a 


few years ago was a society butterfly. ‘‘I never con- 
sider a job for less than $10, and often receive ten times 
ten. You see, so few persons really understand the proper 
hanging of pictures. Of course, where they have lots of 
money and can employ a distinguished artist or first-class 
decorator they have no need for me. But it is the people 
of moderate means to whom I am useful. Asa rule such 
persons hang pictures according to their size, putting 
them in spaces where they will fit and make as much 
show as possible. 

“It seems impossible to make them understand that 
each room or part of a room should be invested with an 
idea that can be attained by artistic arrangement of pict- 
ures on the wall. Engravings should be hung with en- 
gravings, etchings with etchings, photographs with pho- 
tographs, and paintings with paintings. They cannot be 
distributed simply as regards size, colors, or framing. 
Not long ago | was called on to rehang pictures in a 
house, and fonnd a fine collection of water-colors just 
simply killed by being hung with a beautiful collection 
of Japanese prints. One can readily see how different the 
hangings in a room decorated with Japanese prints must 
be from one decorated with water-colors. The job took 
one and one-half days for myself and the colored boy who 
works as my assistant, and I received $65 for it. As to 
training, I had none. I received as good an education as 
the average daughter of well-to-do parents, and when re- 
verses came I fell into the only niche which seemed open 
to me.” 

@an. 


“VOU see, I am like Jenny Wren, Dickens's famous 

dolis’ dressmaker,” said a crippled young girl who 
lives in a suburb near New York city, and supports bher- 
self by raising goldfish. ‘‘Jenny had her dolls, and I 
have my goldfish, both of them other people’s playthings, 
but serious bread-winners for us. 

‘It all began by the fish in my globe multiplying too 
fast. 1 put the overflow into a tub in the back yard, 
where they increased so rapidly that I had to get another 
tub. Then some one offered to buy a half-dozen of me. 
That gave me an idea, so I journeyed to New York with a 
half-<iozen in a bucket, and hunted up a man who stocks 
aquariums, and offered him my fish. He bought them, 
and bargained for more. Then we talked the matter over, 
and he advised me to go into the business; so I had pools 
built in 7 back yard, and began to breed as extensively 
as my stock woul | peg The next season I added sev- 
eral new pools, and the third year had a number of fish 
for sale. 

**My fish are almost no trouble, and very little expense 
after the building and stocking of the pools. The great- 
est care is the shipping. Of course that is an expense, but 
as I always require the prompt return of my shipping- 
tanks and their cases, 1 am saved much. The first year 
my sales amounted to $50, but since then they have stead- 
ily increased, and last year amounted almost to $1500.” 


@n. 


* T SUPPOSE I might call myself a visiting gardener,” an 

energetic young woman in New Jersey answered, when 
asked about her work. ‘ You see nearly all the dwellers 
in these parts have garden-plots attached to their homes, 
although comparatively few of them keepa horse. Well, 
when I was thrown on my own resources I recognized 
these two facts, and being fond of farming, etc., deter- 
mined to try working other people’s gardens. I secured a 
horse and man, and soon had as many gardens as I could 
manage. 

‘*T take my gardens in rotation—that is, I break up the 
whole of them in the autumn; in the spring I give them 
the second working over; then I go back, lay them off, 
plant the earlier varieties of seeds, and so my gardens all 
come together. As I always supply the seeds and plants, 
I get them at wholesale prices, which greatly reduces the 
cost. Now I have my own greenhouses and) forcing-beds, 
so I raise all my plants. I make all my fertilizers, which 
is another great saving and convenience, One great advan- 
tage of my profession is that the pay is sure. It is in no 
way dependent on the yield. I engage to do the work by 
the year for a stated amount. Of course before planting 
I consult the taste of the family, so as to ascertain what 
vegetables they prefer. Then my one effort is to see that 
the supply is at least equal to the demand, and I can safe- 
ly say I seldom fail to give satisfaction.” 


” Yy®. my mother and I have just finished our ninety- 

seventh quilt—all made this year,” was the state- 
ment of a young woman in a Southern State, who has 
but recently become a bread-winner. 

“Our poverty came upon us in a night, as it were. I 
had not been educated against a rainy day, and when that 
day did come had nothing to fall back on—that is, unless 

ou will consider several big trunks filled with old- 

ashioned patch-work quilts in that light. To begin with, 
I took several of these old quilts, which had never been 
used, to a hotel near our home, where fashionable Northern 
people much do congregate, and sold them to the first lady 
who looked attuem. Then other guests at the hotel heard 
about it, and drove over to see us. We sold all we had, 
and my mother and I agreed to fill orders for quilis 
made by the same pattern and in the same colors. 

‘For the patch-work kind, ‘the log cabin,’ ‘the worm- 
fence,’ ‘ the hour-glass,’ ‘the Maltese cross,’ and others on 
that order, we receive $25, and of course make them of 
any colored calico desired. But for ‘tie rose-bud,’ ‘the 
pond-lily,’ ‘the rising sun,’ ‘ the sun-flower,’ ‘the water- 
melon-vine,’ and others where the pattern has to be appli- 
quéd, we charge from $40 to 350. 

“The patterns are cut out of the various colored cali- 
coes and appliquéd on a fine white sheet of the desired 
size. Then a sheet to match is stretched in the quilting- 
frames, and over this is spread a double layer of cotton 
bats carded by hand; the batting bought in rolls is too 
thick and not soft enough. After the bats the top is 
stretched on and the quilting begins. Of course on a 
white ground you can draw no lines, so we have to use 
our eyes and be careful that every stitch is as dainty as 
though we were working on a baby’s wardrobe.” 

YOUNG woman in New York has by her pluck and 

energy built up a large and lucrative business as a vis- 
iting milliner, and is always-glad to give her experience 
for the benefit of other women desirous of earning a liv- 
ing: ‘‘I began as errand-girl in one of the most fashion- 
able millinery establishments in the city. Soon I had an am- 
bition to sit in the house and twist pretty ribbons and flowers 
into hats, as | saw the trimmers doing. «I considered it 
the most delightful occupation in the world. So one fall, 
in the busy season, | was given odd jobs as a trimmer. 
Gradually I became the one to whom all the making up of 
the old materials was intrusted. [It was a branch of the 
business which the head of the house disliked, and it was 
only permitted for fear of offending some of the wealthiest 
customers. As I was obliged to use old materials, I bad to 
speak directly to the patrons and learn their desires. Thus, 
you see, I hecame so well known to some of them that they 
knew my name and address. One day,after a row with 
the head of the firm because he refused to have a hat 
made over for the fifth season, a wealtliy customer wrote 
direct tome. That was my first outside order. Later they 
increased so steadily that all of my evenings were filled 
up, and I began to make more money at home than in the 
shop. At the beginning of the next busy season I gave 
up my job and started out as a visiting milliner. I never 
earned more than $15 a week working in the store, and 
often in the busy season put in eighteen hours a day. As 
4 a milliner I made $5 and one meal, often three, a 
day. y hours are from eight till six, and 1 have all 
the work I can do. I make it a point never to use any 
material that does not look perfectly fresh. I mirror old 
velvet, freshen flowers, use old ribbons and plumes, but 
never, under any circumstances, unless they have the 
appearance of new. I keep up with the styles as strictly 
as though I was the head of the most fashionable millinery 
store in New York city. For that purpose, I visit Paris 
for at least one month every year. As to engagements, 
every day is booked from the 1st of October until the 1st 
of July, and 1 have regular customers, who at the end of 
oue season engage me for the next.” 


@an. 


WEAVING of baskets seems a commonplace enough 
occupation, yet the discovery was only made the other 
day by two young women in the neighborhood of the 
Adirondacks that by it they might earn a living pleasant- 
ly and comfortably. They picked up their Easeiedes 
p their visits to the West, Florida, and Aiken, and 
by their experiments learned to combine Indian bas- 
ket weaves with those of Florida and the Georgia 
Cracker. Their work was admired by some of their 
friends, so one of them, considering it seriously as a 
means of earning money, took several of the most 
original baskets as samples to a fashionable florist in New 
York city. He purchased the samples and gave her or- 
ders for more. hen this first order was filled the youn 

woman began to look about for other orders, and cent 
ready purchasers among the florists and confectioners in 
Washington and Boston as well as in New York. One of 
the girls says: ‘‘ We are only just beginning, and, of course, 
the capacity of our present handiwork is limited, so that 
we already have enough orders to keep my si&ter and me 
busy until, at least, the middle of next summer. It is not 
likely that we will get much beyond the limits of our 
present field. It is probable, however, that if large orders 
are renewed by the same firms another year we will can- 
vass the largest cities in the West, and, in that case, take 
one or two more girls to help us. The work is not diffi- 
cult, although, like everything that is worth doing at all, 
it has some drawbacks. It is not so confining as the ma- 
jority of occupations taken up by women. It does not 
strain their eyes or their muscles. It is clean and can 
be’accomplished at home. Of course our baskets are all 
original designs and colors, and it is for this original- 
ity that we receive a high price. Our materials are not 
easily obtained, and for a few years, at least, we can have 
no - hem However, the field is large, and should other 


women undertake the work, I see no reason why they 
should not make good incomes.” 
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Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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SAVE YOUR HAIR 


How to Prevent Falling Hair, | 
Scalp Humors and Dandruff. 


Warm shampoos with Curicura Soap, fol- 
lowed by light dressings with Curioura, 
purest of emollient skin cures, will clear the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
soothe irritating and itching surfaces, stimu- 
late the hair follicles, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and thus produce 
luxuriant hair, with clean, wholesome scalp, 











Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue | 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 





Coe’s EczemaCure $line: 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
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MY BUTCHER 


HE shop was cool and sweet-smelling, 
there was freshly sprinkled sawdust 
on the floor, and all the roasts and 
joints were put away in the cold- 
storage room, Only a few fresh fish 

lay on ice in one window, and green lettuces 
and young onions in the other. It was cool 
and pleasantly dark after the glare of the 
street. Summer is a dull time for business 
in New York, and the big shop was empty. 
My butcher looked up with a welcoming 
smile as I entered. 

My methods of marketing are unique. I 
laid a quarter, a dime, and a nickel on the 
counter of freshly scrubbed wood. 

“* What can I get for that?” I asked. 

My butcher regarded the outlay thought- 
fully. 

“Bay !”’ he said; ‘‘ you take two butter-fish 
and five chops. How’ll that do?” 


** Beautifully!” I said, and followed him 





- 


harbor, and so somebody had to die. Oh, 
nothing frightens me so much as the un- 
known; it’s the unreal that’s terrifying. 
Now those faith-cure people and the Chris- 
tian Scientists—” 

I opened my eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t believe in them a little bit,” 
he said, ‘‘ but all the same there’s some truth 
in it. They get at i that weak-minded 
superstitious part of us and work on that. 
And say! I guess the weaker a man’s mind 
is, the more easily he’s influenced to die of 
imagination, or live when he’s got a mortal 
sickness. D’ye want these chops trimmed?” 

‘*Mm!” I nodded. 

He deftly sliced off the meat from the 
bone, and with a big cleaver made one 
chop in the right place, and then carefull 
trimmed each little cutlet very neatly, while 
looked on. He glanced at me for a moment 
with some interest. 

“Say!” he remarked; ‘‘ that 
feather in your hat’s an eagle's 
plume, ain’t it? How much 








MY BUTCHER. 


to the back of the shop to see him clean the 
fish. He is a nice-looking butcher, with a 
good figure and pleasant brown eyes; his 
hair is curly, and slightly gray at the tem- 
ples, and his complexion is beautiful as a 
girl’s. 1 wonder why butchers always have 
such lovely color—though some, to be sure, 
have too much. My butcher must be con- 
scious of his good complexion, for be always 
looks as though he were fresh from the 
barber’s hands, newly shaved and powdered, 
and his even white teeth add to the attrac- 
tion of his pleasant face. I leaned against 
the big box that holds the vegetables, and 
looked at him, intent upon his work, with 
considerable admiration. His white sleeve- 
covers and his long white apron gave him a 
cool, clean look that was refreshing on a hot 
day. 

**They call these Lafayette fish,” he said, 
as he turned the water on and skilfully 
scraped off the scales. 

‘Why?’ Lasked. I knew by the deliber- 
ate way he was doing his work that he meant 
to take his time about it, and was glad to 
have some one to talk to. 

“They were never heard of in Amer- 
ica,” he went on, “until Lafayette landed 
here, and the country people and the fisher- 
folks noticed that, and so they called ’em his 
fish. The other name is just butter - fish; 
that’s all I know.” 

‘* That’s strange,” I said; *‘ for, you know, 
in the Sandwich Islands there is a supersti- 
tion about fish. Just before a member of 
the royal family dies a lot of red-fish are 
seen in the harbor. I lived there many 
years, and several of the princesses died, and 
every time the red-fish came into the harbor 
first.” 

“Did you ever hear,” he said, ‘‘of the 
great plague in London, years and years ago? 
Well, there were some prisoners in the 
Tower, and some doctors wanted to make 
experiments, so they got the jailer to help 
them. They told a prisoner who was con- 
demned to death that if he’d sleep in the 
bed of a man who had died of the plague 
and did not get the disease he'd be let off 
free. Well, the prisoner took the chances; 
he slept in the bed, and he got the plague, 
and he died.” Here he threw the two little 
fish in a square of brown paper and began 
rolling them up, looking at me very impress- 
ively as he said: ‘* Only, the point is that no- 
body had slept in that bed before! It was 
all imagination!” 

** Goodness!” I said. 

‘* All imagination!” he repeated; and here 
we crossed the shop to the wide, smooth 
wooden counter. He brought a shoulder of 
mutton from the ice-room and began to 
slice off the chops. ‘‘ And that’s what I 
think about your Honolulu kings,” he went 
‘*They knew the red-fish were in the 
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did you pay for it?” 


cents,” I said. 
“Well,” he replied, ‘‘ my 


in the business. They call 
‘em eagle’s plumes, but they 
ain't. He pays about three 
cents a dozen for ’em, and I 
guess they're just chicken 
feathers!” 

‘1 suppose it’s only the 
fashion that makes them ex- 
pensive,” I said, not wanting 
to defend my hut particu- 
larly. 

‘**That’s always the way,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Why,a few years 
ago you couldn’t get fifteen 
cents for a mink-skin. But 
the dealers were slowly gath- 
ering them in, and, flop! all 
of a sudden you couldn't get 
a mink-skin for four dollars. 
If I'd had any sense I'd laid 
in a lot of mink furs. But I 
ain't a business man. I don't 
seem to have the knack. I 
tell you what’s the matter 
with me—I was born too late. 
I ought to have lived in the 
old times.” 

“IT saw a man the other 
day,” I said—‘*he was cap- 
tain of a canal-boat on the 
Erie Canal, and he’s seventy- 
nine years old. He told me 
he could remember his grand- 
father’s stories of fighting 
bears and Indians right here in the State of 
New York, and he remembers the clearing 
in the woods where he used to live, and the 
old log cabin.” 

‘*Did you ever read Fenimore Cooper? 
Say! you'd like him—he’s great. He tells 
all about the Indians and log cabins, and he 
calls white folks pale-faces. That’s when I 
ought to have lived. If I were rich now 
I'd have a house with rafters on the ceiling, 
and a big fireplace, and old andirons—don’t 
you like old andirons?” 

‘* There’s a coal-scuttle in our family,” I 
said, “ that belonged to my great-grand father. 
It’s brass, and when the firelight shines on 
it it’s lovely.” 

“But it isn’t the beauty so much you 
think about,” he said, ‘‘ but the feeling that 
it’s old—that it was in the world and used 
before ever you were born. Would you 
like a hand-made brick ?” 

**A what?” I asked, somewhat surprised. 

‘*T’ve got a brick that my grandmother 
brought over from Holland. 
and it was old when she got it. They brought 
over a lot to make a fireplace or something, 
and there are two or three left. I’d give 
you one if you'd like it.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 
much.” 

**My grandmother was a great old lady,” 
he said. ‘She was rich in Holland, or her 
people were, but she gave up everything to 
follow her husband to America. Some- 
times,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘ 1 almost think 
it is a mistake to love.” 

“*That’s where all our real sorrow comes 
from,” I said. ‘‘The more people you love 
and care for, the more liable you are to 
heartache. After all”—I took up my little 
parcel to depart—“‘ after all, it is the selfish 
people who care for nobody but themselves 
that are the happiest.” 

‘* But, ah!” he said, following me to the 
door, ‘‘they have an aching void some- 
where!” 





“Td like it very 


TABLE DECORATIONS 


HE style of employing only a dis- 


“Three dollars and fifty | 





brother knows a man that’s | 


t’s hand-made, | 





tinctive flower in decoration by fash- | 


ionable women is growing in favor. 
It was one of the features of the late 
Newport season. At one luncheon 
this autumn the centre-piece was a wicker 


tray filled with Japan lilies and white hy- | 


drangeas. Some women have taken differ- 
ent distinctive classes and colors of roses, 
and others, again, carnations and orchids. 
The white jasmiue has also been profusely 
used. Violets this winter are worn as cor- 
sage bouquets, but they are not as much in 
favor, on account of the very general use 
made of them. 
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Gratify- 
ing 

Success 


Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 11 months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


To the mother who has tried 
many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how 
to use Mellin’s Food and it ie 
may give the mother some 
ideas about feeding. 










Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. | 
| . —— 











Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or. write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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CLUB LETTERS | 





Cospvoren sy Maroaner Hamivton Werou | 
Mise EB L. R., Darron, Omto.—The question wheth- 
er wet once in two years was too often for 
General Federation is one among others that will | 
e settled in the plan of reorganization if that ix car- | 
ried out, or may be adjusted separately if reorganiza- | 
ejected tienvial meetings are considered by | 
ib women as touch too frequent. Long, ex- | 
pene ire N nvelved, snd much hard work 
' mite » preparing the elaborate, comprehen- 
grammes which are expected. It has been | 
sted t the General Federation should meet 
n thre r four years. Annual meet- | 
State federations, too, are objected to, and 
meetings of the State organization are also 
k ”. O plan proposes that sectional federa- | 
tions meet annually, State federations biennially, and | 


the General Feder 


ation quadrenoially. 


BOM. L. P., Cauameeesevne, Pennevivantsa.—A | 
vmme for the stady of Egypt was published in 
Hasren's Bazan No. 17, Vol. XXX., copies of which 
may be had at thie office The following is a simple 
tive for a study of Japan and China, which is ar- 
snged from two club calendars: 

Japar 1. Geographical Sketch of the Country. 2. 
The People, Manversa Customs. 8. Cities of Japan. 
4. Trade and merce; Industries. 5. The Flora of 
uma ( ture in dapan; The Chrysanthemum 
6. | we and Literature; Literatare of Old Japan ; 
Folk. Lore T Japanese Women. 8 Japanese Art 
I rial Ar ( mule Art. ®& Religions, 10. Korea 

( ’ 1. Geography and Topography of China, 

Missions of C1 ‘ Geology of China. 4 Man 
ners and Customs — 6, Religions, 6, Personal Experi- 
news in China. 7. Industrial and Higher Arts. § 
Piant Life in China, 9 The Government and Politi- 


cal Economy. 10. Language and Classic Literatare. 
Cities of China. 


A French programme will be given later. 


Mus. A. H. M., Owerpa, New Youu.—lIt ie not neces- 
sary to follow any system in placing pictures in school- 
rooms At Denver the Educa! ional Committee of the 
Won a ( anyed several collections of photo- 
grapha, engravings, and etchings, each collection rep- 
esenti s distinct school of art, as American, Ger- 

in, French, I n, etc., and placed the sets in rota- 
fon In the differe school buildings. A emalier be 

r has been made Georgia, where the art com- 


he Georgia State Federation bas placed one 


pictare, Ulustrating some historical subject, in each | 
public echool in the State. Mra J. Lindsay Johnson, 
the president of the federation, has offered a prize to | 
each school for the best essay on the subject of the 
picture 
X. Y. Z, Decora, Minnesotrsa.—The question of 
how tu expend money which accumalates in the trea- 
sury of a literary club, or one that has no specific ob- 
except the mental and social advaucement of its 


members, is one that is diffeatt for an outsider to ad- 


vise about. Many of these clabs throughout the coun- 
ke » put the money into one anuaal festivity, 

g it take whatever form is desired. Clubs in 
mintuities, where (he social life of their mem- 

ere ix likely to be sufficiently satiafied in other circles, 
en feel that to spend a handred and fifty or two 
indred dollars iu a spring breakfast or a midwinter 


in 


In isolated cases 
has been voted to devote this sum to some special 


eon is a wasteful procedure 


wift, the anneal reunion then being made a simple af- 
rnoon tea, conducted at a trifling expense. The gift 
fa valuabi ust to the new city museum, the contri- 


ution of a set of reference-hooks to the town library, 


the money handed over in cash to a mission kinder- 


garten —there are the ways which some clube have 
ce or twice elected to «pend the price of their an- 
ual festivity. So mach depends upon many inflaen- 


conditions Io the matter that it is hardly safe to 

mciate a cast-iron rule. In small towns the yearly 

on of the woman's clab of the town ts often a 
event of importance and decided value. 


A Reaper, Mapiwson, Wmoonstn.—Outside individ- 


peration in the Prison Reform Association, we 

know of any special work andertaken in that 

ib women. Undoubtedly many single clabs 

ha sken measnres in behalf of the betterment of 
conditions. Clvic clabsa, wherever they exist, 

ibly include the town or county jail in their 


isdictions, in the way at least of providing reading- 
The Chicago Woman’s Clab 
lately established regular school work in the city 
A room has been fitted up pleasantly with grow- 
ing planta, plenty of pletures, a piano, magazines, and 
cofafertabie chairs, to be used as a echool-room, the in- 
struction being lntended particularly for the boy crim- 
awaiting trial. Two teachers, carefully 
chosen for «pecial fitness for their peculiar duties, con 
duct the «choot, at which the lessons are naturally of 
somewhat different tines than tho-e pursued in the 
usual clase-room. The club pays the teachers, and a 
practical committee, has surveillance of the work. 


tier, if nothing more 


jail 


inale while 


Lwquines, Manuattan —There will undoubtedly be 


a namber of women’s meetings at the French Expo- 
sition. As has already been told In the Bazan, there 
is to be a Woman's Clab Day, ander the auspices of the 


General Federation of Woman's Clubs, in September. 
Ab important congress of French women isto be held 
in Par »%. This will be known ae 
the Second International Congress apon Women's 
Work and Lustications, The seabjects are classified in 
five Philanthropic and Social Economy. 
2. Legislatere and Morals. 8 Education. 4. Labor. 
5. Art, Literatare, and Science. The spirit of the con- 
grees as ovtlined In the circular is that of calmness 
eervatiom. It is proposed to limit the consid- 
{ the topics to “such ameliorative measures. 
able and feasible. Moreover,” to quote 
further from the cireular, “it ls a grave error to seek, 
as many do, to separate the Interests of women from 


» from Jane 18 t 


claseés. 1 


| 
pnd ¢ 
eralion 


“8 are pract! 


that of men, or to place them In opposition, when 
hese Interests, though distinct, are closely united. 
For this reason oar committee appeals to men as well 


« to women, and invites all to contribate from their 
a! knowledge and experience to the discussion of 
ynestions on the programme.” The congress is 

| under the auspices of the French government. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Made on Honor. 





Forty Years’ Experience and Guarantee of Greatest Company in the 
World Back of Every SINGER SEWING MACHINE. 


Sold Direct to the Users Through Company’s Employees Only. 





THe SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


**Salesrooms in Every City in the World.’’ 








Courtauld’s Silk Crapes are Waterproof 


THE DYE IS 
PURE AND 
UNALTERABLE 


RAIN WILL NOT 
AFFECT THEM 


The correct mourning 
costume is one made of 
Priestley’s Sik Warp Fab- 
tics (Eudoras, Henriettas, 
Crape Cloths, Melrose,etc.), 
trimmed with Courtauld’s 
Silk Waterproof Crapes. 


At Leading Dry Goods Houses. 





TESTING COURTAULD’S CKAPE IN PAKIS 





























SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. ' ; 
BARPPERNR’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent 











| free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by nail. 


G. G. G.—By all means arrange that small enclosed 
piazza so us to seem a continuation of your dining- 
room. You can do this by making the wood-work 
alike, by carrying on the color of the floor, and by the 
arrangement of your curtains. For instance, those 
long French windows of your dining-room should 
only have a little thin drapery, to be arranged around 
the frame rather than being made to fall. Your thick 
curtains ought not to gothere. If you have thick cur- 
tains they should go outside on the windows at the 
extremest end of the vista, since thick curtains at any 
window ought always to suggest protection from the 
outside air, and not from a room beyond. Leave your 
French windows always open. Sometimes an oil- 
stove—and there are oil-«toves that do not smel!—is 
placed in that extension, ensuring its warmth, and 
making it a livable apartment. A lighted lamp there 
at night also adds to the effect. I have so often won- 
dered why householders so constantly ignore the pos- 
sibilities of those covered piazzas here in New York, 
where light and space are so desirable. And then, of 
course, I should have Chippendale for my dining-room. 
Think of the privilege of being able to get it! It 
lends such grace and refinement toa room. A yellow 
would be #o pretty on the walle with a crimson cur- 
tain on the piazza window. I agree with you in 
thinking those long parlorsa problem. They are only 
made habitable by breaking up all the straiyht lines 
that you can, and by your being willing t» sacrifice 
space now and then for coziness. One way of doing 
this is to put the piano by the window, and the sofa at 
its foot, facing the fire and at right angles to it. In 
this way you find at once that the room is broken in 
two, one group of interests centring about the piano, 
the other about the fire. The distribution of your 
tables and your lamps will also settle much for you. 
Screens of Spanish leather are also most delightfal; not 
so arranged as to suggest hiding anything, but as if 
they were meant to protect some one—a vast differ- 
ence—and to add to a sense of comfort and seclu- 
sion. 

Get rid of all your straight lines, then, and wherever 
you can make an angle let that angle mean something 
—the pulling up of a sofa for a better light or a little 
more comfort; the pulling out of a table for an easier 
way of getting at it or of sitting by it—and then place 
your ferns and palms where they will become part of 
the picture, and cease to be meaningless accessories 
and set down without thought in some available 
space. 


W. R. 8.—Yon ask, “ What should be the tints of 
the walls of a new house for sitting-room, dining- 
room, and hall,” adding that “ the house is modestly 
furnished,” with “ solid tinted walls.” 1 desire most 
earnestly to help you, my dear friend, bat I am a little 
at sea. You do not tell me whether you must keep 
your old furniture, or whether {it is of so defined a 
color that the new walls must be considered in con 
nection with it. Do you mean me to take it for grant- 
ed that your house is to be emptied until the paper 
question is settled ? 

If your house is small, and your dining-room and 
parlor open out of each other, you must not mix 
colors. Paper both rooms alike. Variety is lent by 
the farniture of each room, the china and silver of one, 
the sofas, chairs, and cushions of another. You have 
not told me the color of your woud-work. This ought 
to be considered. Can you put a wainscoting in your 
hall of a burlap that you paint, and on which you 
stencil some conventional design in gold? A series of 
circles or of crescents grouped together and scatiered 
at regular intervals makes a good decoration. Above 
the wainscoting «a border of wood is shown. If the 
shape and dimensions of your hal) permit, you might 
put a shelf above the wainscoting. Select for the hall 
some soft tone, a yellow-green or red, not a glaring 
color, and net a conspicuous figure. In your parlor 
you will find that you get light from yellow, and that 
yellow relieved with a red, with a scarlet curtain or 
hanging or a red carpet, has a character of its own 
that is often irresistible. Greens furnish a good back- 
ground for pictures, bric -4-brac, brasees, and casts. 
Reds are generally too pronounced for many accesso- 
ries, and ought to be relieved by white paint. The in 
troduction of blue china plaques or of Deift urnaments 
ou reds is good. Prints rather than paintings ought 
to be hang on them. Reds, though, are difficult to 
match, and the eye is apt to be offended by distract- 
ing tones. This is true of all colors, but particularly 
of reds, ¢ince manufacturers are apt to put parple in 
red, which is depressing in the extreme. 

Your window-shades must either be a plain yellow 
linen with a small inconspicuous fringe on the bottom, 
or they must be of that dark, almost invisible blue or 
green which isin general use. Two sets of shades are 
used, one for warm and one for cold weather. Some- 
times both are put up, the yellow only to show from 
the outside. The bine ones are drawn at night to 
darken the room. Muslin curtains ruffled are always 
in good taste. 


Goiven Oax.—Nothing is prettier for a burean than 
pure white, something that looks as though it could 
be washed whenever occasion required. A drawn- 
work cover is always pretty, and need wot fit exactly, 
being used as a scarf without draping. When figures 
in the drawn-work cover the body of the material so 
that they «how on top of the bureau, they are so mach 
the prettier. An entire lace cover is often used, and 
sometimes a cover is made of a colored muslin or silk 
and covered with dotted muslin of the finest white 
carmbric with lace, or finely embroidered. In this case 
the cover is fitted to the burean. You might have bine 
since that is the color of your room. 

As for the appointments to cover it, they are of sil 
ver, gold, tortoise-shell, ebony and silver, ivory, or 
that new svake-root with silver monograms. Your 
brushes, mirror, hair-pin trays, pin-cushion, perfume- 
bottles, and so forth, are arranged in some convenient 
form, the brushes being placed with their backs up 
and monograms showing. No perfame-bottles tied 
with ribbons are admissible, nor mouchoir-cuses, nor 
plush boxes. Nothing but your tuilette articles and 
your candlesticks, unless it be a vase for flowers, or 


| the photographs of intimate friends in silver frames. 





CAN TRAVEL ALONE ANYWHERE ON THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


LINES, IN PERFECT COMFORT AND IN PERFECT SAFETY. .. . 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


New Winter Suits 
$ 5; -00 


WE have just received 

Wiis abroad some ex- 
quisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
winter wear. They are the 
most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced, 
and we have illustrated 
them in a Supplement to 
our new Winter Catalogue. 
We have also added many 
new Winter fabrics to our 
line of materials for both 
suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail /ree this 
attractive Winter Catal: 
and Supplement, toget 
with a full line of samples 
of the materials from which 
we will make these gar- 
ments to select from. These 
new styles and fabrics are 
the very latest that have 
been produced, and are shown by no other firm 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $ 
Handsome = throughout, entirely 





different from y~ a $5 up. 
Jaunty 34a 
New Skirts, cut | ‘to the latest French 


up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Picycte oem. Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. 
when you can have a perfect-fitting one made to order 
at such reasonable prices? We pay express c! 
everywhere. all orders fille A 
cloak can be made in one day when necessary. rite 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 
samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
__ 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Sa 
Constable “De, 


Ladies’ 
Neckwear. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
Boas, Ruffs, Collarettes, Capes, Fichus, 
Satin and Velvet Stocks, 
Crépe Scarves, and Kerchiefs, 
Fine Lace Collars, Barbes, 
Berthes, and Ties. 


Broadovry K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak | 


A suit or 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


he 
Expedition to the Philippines 


By F. D. MILLET 
Mr. Millet’s narrative is an account of life 
on a troop-ship, and of the campaign up to the 
surrender of Manila. 


//lustrated, $2 50. 


. 
To-Morrow in Cuba 
By CHARLES M, PEPPER 
A treatise on the government of Cuba, and 
on the people, customs, and laws of the Island. 


With Map, $2 00. 


Historic Side-Lights 
By HOWARD PAYSON ARNOLD 


The nominal subject of this book is the se- 
lection of the great seal of the United States, 
but this is only a starting-point for delightful 
and instructive digressions into the side-alleys 


of history. 
Iilustrated, $2 50. 


The Early eng | 
) 


of Charles James 
By SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 


In view of the great interest which Mr.Church- 
ill’s novel, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” has aroused in 


the character of Fox, this new library edition of | 


Trevelyan’s standard life has been prepared. 


With Frontispiece, $2 50. 


The 
Life of James D. Dana 


By DANIEL C. GILMAN 
With Portraits and Maps, $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37. Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris 





HE next number of Harper’s Bazar, 
which will be dated November 25, 
is the Thanksgiving number,and the 
editor takes pleasure in calling the 
attention of subscribers to a full-page poem, 
by Charles Warren Stoddard, in memory of 
the last Thanksgiving dinner which Robert 
Louis Stevenson had in Samoa. This din- 
ner has become memorable for several rea- 
sons, and it was the last dinner party which 
Mr. Stevenson attended. The page will be 
interesting from an artistic point of view. 
@aA. 
[= last week’s issue we announced the ap- 
pearance of an article in this number en- 
titled, ‘‘ After the Thanksgiving Dinner.” 
The subject is of so much importance that 
it was deemed wise to hold this article over 
until the Thanksgiving number, and to go 
much more fully into the subject. Readers 
of the Bazar will therefore be interested in 
reading the double-page article in the No- 
vember 25 number, giving them practical 
suggestions as to what amusements can be 
easily and suitably provided for the after- 
noon after the time-honored noonday 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
@n. 
ARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, the 
well-known author of short stories, has 
written especially for the Thanksgiving Ba- 
ZAR a short story entitled “The Midway.” 
The story covers about three pages of the 
Bazar, and is copiously illustrated. 


@n. 





T= cut paper pattern features of the 
coming number of the Bazar are among 
the most attractive designs issued during the 
present season, The first design consists of 
a double box-pleated skirt which radically 
differs from preceding designs, and is adapt- 
able for treatment in silk or any of the light 
soft cloths. This, with the bodice (extremely 
dainty and especially suitable for theatre or 
reception uses), represents one of the latest 
Parisian developments of fashion, and is sure 
to be appreciated by all women who desire 
to be fashionably gowned. The girl’s cos- 
tume appearing in pattern form in the same 
number is fully as charming as the above- 
described gown, and is made with the new 
double box-pleated skirt and a fancy bodice. 
The strongest feature of these designs, next 
to their late style, is that both are feasible 
and sufficiently simple to preclude the pos- 
sibility of difficulty to the home dressmaker. 
@a. 

HE fashion pages of the Bazar of No- 

vember 25 will contain the best exposi- 
tion of new styles in women’s garments that 
has appeared during the present season. 
Fora month after the actual commencement 





Music Box 





of a season there is sure to be more or less | 


uncertainty as to the rea) trend of women’s 
dress forms; but after this time bas elapsed 
a truer definition of the season’s favorites is 
at once apparent. The vnew models in the 
coming BAzax will include in-door and out- 
door Paris gowns, together with wraps. and 
hats of the very latest varieties, the aggrega- 


tion representing one of widely diverse at- | 


tractions that will be sure to win the admira- 


RS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER also | tion of every reader who is interested in 
| fashion’s progress. 


contributes a Thauksgiving poem. 


DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Mas. F. E. 8.—You will make a mistake if you buy 
any wrap that is light colored; the dark colors are 
smarter, and besides would certainly make you look 
much smaller. You could get a very dark bine or a 
dark brown cloth if you prefer it to black, but then you 
cannot wear it with everything, as you can a black. 
There are some coats this year that are exceedingly be- 
coming to stout people. They are made short in the 
back, curved in a little at the side seams, but have 
perfectly straight fronts, and these fronts take away 
from the strort-waieted effect that you are worrying 
about. If you prefer a cape, you would best buy one 
that fits tightly over the shoulders, but is made with a 
seam in the middle of the back, and with more fulness 
around the bottom of the cape than the top, somewhat 
in the old-fashioned circular shape. Of course there 
must be a high collar which should be cut in the same 
piece asthe rest of the cape) That alsv tends to make 
you look longer. A smart coat of black lined with far 
and trimmed with a band of far would be, to my mind, 
the best thing you could get. Persian lamb is now 
so much worn that it is not in the least associated 
with mourning. You would best bay a pretty collar 
of white, covered with lace, and wear a lace tie in the 
front of your coat; but if you wish to wear far you 
can have a chemisette made of the white Astrakhan 
edged with Persian lamb. These far chemisettes are 
very novel, and are going to be most fashionable. 


‘ 
Mes. M. D. P.—See article on “ Baby's Outfit,” pub- 
lished in Bazar November 11. 


An Earnest Reaper.—If you have a grenadine 
gown you can use it this winter, but I should not 
advise baying new material of that description. 
If it is a very thin mesh you will need to line it 
with silk; if it is a heavy grenadine and the lining 
doves not show through, you can of course use hair 
cloth. 


A Comrutsony Eoonomiet.—I do not think you will 
be able to make your net dress satisfactorily unless 
you line it with silk. Do not for a moment consider 
brilliantine as a lining ; you would far better use one 
of the new linings that are advertised to look like silk ; 
brilliantine is too barsh a material to use as a lining. 
Dust rnffies are quite out of style. If you have your 
gown lined with black silk, nse a black ruffle ; if with 
a color, nee a ruffle to match. If you have enough of 
the black silk, by all means line the net with it. You 
can make it elaborate by the way in which you have 
the waist made, and you can use velvet and lace in the 
trimming, and if you wish to be very smart have a 
bright bow of some velvet just at the left of the shoul- 
der on the waist. 





F. L. B. K.—You can use the fur and fringe very 
satiefactorily together if you put the far just on the 
heading of the fringe. You should use long-haired 
fur like mink, sable, or chinchilla, although the last- 
named fur soils so easily I hesitate to recommend it 
for hard wear. 


Uritrry.—There are a great many emart velvet coats 
this year that are made to wear with heavy silk, fancy 
wool, or smooth cloth skirts. I should advise send- 
ing for samples of all three of these materials in 
order to see whether you can get anything that will 
match in color. If you cannot, then you must make 
your coat much more elaborate, and you can then wear 
it over a black skirt. You will be obliged to make the 
sleeves much smaller, and have them without any 
fulness at the top of the sleeves. Then you would 
best put on black satin revers and a black satin vest, 
and embroider them with steel and jet beads. You 
would best make the coat much shorter in the back 
than in front, and take out whatever fulness there is 
in the skirt. I think you will find that putting the 
black with the colored velvet will quite transform the 
gown. 


An Otp Svssontere.—Thank you for your kind 
words concerning the Bazan patterns. We hope to 
continue the good work on even more extensive lines 
than are suggested in your letter. 


X.—There are a great many black velour jackets 
made up this year, and I do not see why you cannot 
use black plush, which resembles velour so closely, 
but the material is too heavy to wear with any deep 
fur cape. The marten fur is quite appropriate with it, 
bat you would best use it in collar, cuffs, and revers 


Peeriexttry.—You would best buy one of the satin- 
finished cloths, and have an elaborate cloth costame 
trimmed with velvet the same shade as your hat. In 
the present Bazar there is an illustration of a gown 
that is a good model for you to copy. 


Groreta.—I never like to see a bride dressed in 
black. Could you not leave off your mourning for just 
the ceremony, and then have a smart black gown for 
your travelling suit? You will need in your outfit a 
silk gown as well as a cloth one, Make your silk 
gown up after one of the illustrations in the present 
Bazar. If you are going to wear black you really 
do not need more than four gowns—a cloth one, the 
silk one already spoken of, a pretty tea gown, and 
a plainer cloth gown for marketing, etc. It is a mis- 
take to buy too many black gowns, as it is difficult to 
make any variety in them. 
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YOUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys — what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper . With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Is the latest and most 
Wusle Bos of all the 
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ic Boxes with in- 
reh Tune- 
sks. 

The Piano cannot produce the richness attained by 
the Criterion unless played by six or eight hands, and then 
the players must be experts. It is superior to every other 
make in tone and simplicity of construction. T he dura- 
bility you'll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
makes wou ve n worn out and useless. Disks 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 


Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged 
without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor — dancing, 
singing, instrumental renderings—hymns and church mu- 


sic, too. 
on receipt of price. We 


SENT ON TRIAL will send the Criterion 


on ten days’ trial. You can return it, and get your money 
back, if not entirely satisfied. rite 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 Broadway, New York 
Or inquire of Dealers in Musi- AGENTS WANTED 


cal Instruments and Jewelers. 
Insist on a Criterion.... ; Catalogue 


is no ** Just as Good”’ ( 
.8& J. Sloane 
Invite attention to their superb stoch of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Carpetings 
OF ALL GRADES. 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
American Smyrna and 
Axminster Rugs, 
Linoleum and Oilclotb, 
Upbolstery Goods and Special 
Design Furniture. 

All at REASONABLE PRICES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


Rew York. 

















muslin for trousseaux 
fine as linen, as soft as 
For sale bv all leading retailers. 








and business of all kinds 
5 New York by alady of 
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THE TEAMSTER'’S 
TALE. 


“This,” said the hose- 
pital surgeon, “is rather 
an interesting case. 
We've just got through 
dressing his wounds, and 
there is positively not an 
inch on his body any- 
where that isn’t cut or 
contused, skinred or 
bruised.” 

“ Yepee,” observed the 
patient, slowly unclosing 
oue eye—the other was 
swollen fast shat—and 
peering cut from among 
the bandages which 
swathed his head. 

“There's times when I 
wieh I was a millionaire 
an’ drove a tally-ho ‘stead 
of a ftreight-wagon—an’ 
this is one of them times,” 
he added, plaintively; and 
| recognized Big Jake, 
general handler of freight 
and baggage in the town. 

“Why, Jake,” I cried, 
* how did this happen ?” 

“I dun’no’,” he replied, 
slowly and laboriously. 
* All Ll know is the events 








I Proresson Jawson (botanizing in 


THK BIGGEST MUSHROOM | EVER saw! 
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leadin’ up to the catas- 
trophe, an’ the beginnin’ 
of it was Mr. Burkins 
comin’ to me this mornin’ 
an’ sayin’, ‘Jake, there’s 
somethin’ down at the 
house I want moved. It’s 


“ JewHiLeKens! 
I MUST SECURK THAT 
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very heavy an’ unwieldy, 
an’’s apt to cause you a 
lot of trouble, but you an’ 
a couple of helpers ought 
to be able to handJe it. 
Do you want the job?’ 
*I do,’ I says, ‘an’ I know 
a pair of fellers, an’ I'll 
bet the three of us can 
move anything in this 
town, if the price is right." 
*Well,’ he says, rh be 
liberal with you. I'll give 
you fifty dollars if you 
make a success of it; if 
you don’t, qo" don't get 
a cent. s it a go? 
‘Sure, says IL. ‘Me an’ 
them fellers will guaran- 
tee to move everything 
you got in the house for 
that.’ He smiled kinder 
a solemn smile, and says: 
‘Very good. Get your 
helpers, an’ come down to 
the house as soon as you 
can. 

“Well, I kinder thought 
it was the easiest fifty 
that 'd come my way since 
I was in the teamin’ busi- 

e*s, an’ I drove up to his 
door whistlin’ as. chirky 








il.—Bur ue 
RESULI 


DIDN'T, 


ONE 


NO DIFFERENCE 


I rer. you, Binks,” aaid Dawson, “ the antomohile 


an at inetitation. took a canter about the Park 
his morning o , and I feel like a lord.” 
Dor be an are, Dawson,” sald Binks “ Anto- 
m vilee don't cante 
Don't they? Why not? What i+ an automobile, 
1! ) w? 
“It's a vehicle that goes of ite own motive power, 
of course.” 
* Well, my automobile le a horse. He coes of his 


own motive power,and he can canter to beat the band.” 


a 
“My dear,” sald Mr. Gazzam, with the expression 
wt » usually ocenpied hie face when he was about 
to impart valaable information, “1 gather from an 
article in this acientific publication which I hold in my 
hand that snoring ise a mark of civilization.” 
Then I think that you must be the most thoroughly 
civilized man on earth.” added Mra. Gazzam. 
a 
Larrie Vinervta Lapy (to WMttle North Carolina 
Lady). “ My mamma ie a‘ F. F. V."" 


Lerrpe Nowra’saronma Lavy. “ That's nothing! 
My mamma'’sa’ RS. V. P.’” 
































THE JAM AT 


OF EXPANSION. 


BOKLUM’S RECEPTION. 


an’ chipper as a lamb led 
to the slanghier-house, 
Mr. Burkins opens the 
door for us himself, an’ 
leads the way to the 
kitchen. There was a 
tremendous big three- 
bundred-ponnd female scowlin’ somethin’ fright- 
ful, an’ Mr. Barkine jerk« his head towards ber an’ 
whispers: ‘I want you to remeve that cook. I've 
tried to discharge her ‘most a million times, an’ if 
you men can only get her out of the house oncet, ['i—’ 

“That wae all I beard, ‘Cause the enok must ve 
overheard him or snepected somethin’. Anyways, the 
air got eo fall of pots an’ pans an’ coal-scutties an’ 
stove lids an’ kettles an’ cooke an’ fiste an’ feet an’ 
rollin’-pins an’ things, all comin’ our way, that you 
couldn't breathe e next thing I knew I was here 
gettin’ patched up. 

“I'm out fifty an’ my time here, but I'm goin’ to 
blow a couple of cents more in on the job to-morrer 
mornin’ fer a newspaper. The helpers is groanin’ an’ 
ewearin’ in them cote over there, but I'm- kinder 
curious to know what become of Mr. Burkins in the 
excitement.” Aczx. Riocxerrs. 

———— 


Me. Baown-Reostyson, “I've discovered a way to 
get rid of those cigars my wife gave me on my birth- 
day.” 

Mr. Surru-Jowes. “ How do you work it ?” 

Me. Baown-Routnaon. “I give one, every Wednes- 
day and Sunday evening, to the young man who calls 
on my daughter. The poor chap doesn’t dare refuse 
them.” 





Mr. Holpbarn. “ Any nernusuments, Pa’kan?” 
Mr. Parker, “ Norris sur Jam.” 





THE 
“ AUNTY, WON'T YOU PLEASE KEKP MY CHEWING GUM FoR ME?” 


“ CERTAINLY. 
“Yus. 


THE NEW HAT. 


Mr. Meekly was going to purchase a new hat, and 
Mrs. Meekly was going with him to assist in selecting 
it. She bad expressed great dissatisfaction with vari- 
ous articles of wearing eppare! bonght by her husband 
recently, and intimated that he didn’t take pains and 
time enongh in his shopping. 

“You men are always making fan of as women,” 
said she, “and sneering about our getting samples 
and soch things, bat we wait until we see just what we 
want, and then buy it. You rash in and take the first 
thing that the salesman shows you, no matter what it 
is. Now I'm going with yow this time, to show you 
how to buy jadicionsly.” 

“ You're not going to ask for samples of the different 
styles of hats, are you, Henrietta 7” inquired her hus- 
band, anxiously; but Mra. Meekly scornfully refused 
to answer. 

They entered the store, where the salesman looked 
at Mr. Meekly’s cranium with the eye of an éxpert, and 
then pa a bat which he declared: to be exactly 
suited to his customer's type of head. 

Mr. Meekly tried it on, and said he“ liked ‘the looks 
of it pretty well,” bat his better half pat it adide with 
scoffing 

“ The idea! That's just like you, Marmaduke. - That 
hat makes you look about a hundred. Show us some- 
thing else. 

The salesman showed them very many “‘ some- 
things,” and Mr. Meekly tried on one shape after the 
other, while his wife pounced on each like a king- 
fisher on a minnow. One, in her estimation, made 
him look like a “conntryman”™; another “tipped too 
far forward ” and showed his “ bald epot” too much; 
the next one came down over his ears so that 
= perfect Image of the man that sells lead- 
pencils on the corner.” 

Mr. Meekly bore the ordeal patiently mntil his wife 
exclaimed that the latest experiment made him look 
like a “ jail-bird,” when he ventured to suggest : 

“ Perhaps we had better not try on any more just 
now, Henrietta. I'm degem ‘ng so fast that I'm 
afraid I shall be arrested when we get on the street 
again. Don't you think we had better try somewhere 
else?” 

* Nonsense [" sald the irate Mra M. “There must 
be a hat somewhere in this store to fit you and become 

ou. If I was a salesman | could fiod it, J know! I 

lieve I can as it is. There !"—grabbing a hat from 
the pile on the counter—“ that hat looks more like 
what you ought to have than any I’ve seen yet. Try 
it on.” 

Mr. Meekly tried it on as directed, and his wife 
looked him over critically. ‘There !" she said again. 
“I knew there was a hat in this store for you, if an 
one had sense enough to find it. Don’t you thin 
that’s the best-looking hat you've had on 7?” 

“ Yes, I do,” was the anewer. 


“SodoL Wrap it up, young man.” And it was 
wrapped My Dre ee iy When they got out on the 
street Mrs. Meekly suid, in tones of triumph : 


“You've got a oming hat at last, thanks to me. 
Now haven't you 7” 

“ Yea,” anewered her husband, calmly. .“ J like it. 
But then I liked it before. This is the hat I tried on 
first.” : Jos Linco, 

————— 


“I have it on good authority,” said the Society Re- 
porter, “ that Mrs, Bloogore, who has been summering 
at Lenox, will winter in Florida.” 

“ Then,” remarked the Sporting Editor, “ if she de- 
cides to spring on the Pacific coast, she'll probably 
fall in Texas.”’ 

————>—_—— 


Mixtstxorext (the butler, sticking his head in cau- 
tiously). “ Did your Terrorehip call me 7” 
Xrvquw Xrzquwvrren. “ No, you idiot; I was only 
sueezing |" 
——~>——_——_ 


Mas. McoPutperr. “ Who wrote the song, ‘ There’s 
only one girl in the world for me'?” 
a. MoPuwerr. “ Adam, I guer*.” 








THE OLD ORIGINAL 





CONFIDENCE 








OF YOUTH. 


HAVE YOU SO MUCH CONFIDENCE IN ME?” 
I KNOW YOU HAVE NO TEETH.” 


LINES TO A MIRROR. 
I envy you, all glass and mercury; 
You take in fully all there is to see; 
Within your surface eve:y single act 
Before you doth become a mirrored fact ; 
And while your verdicts may not always suit, 
They ne'er involve your judgment in dispute; 
Man always takes your verdict as correct, 
Nor seeks to know if you are cireumepect ; 
Although sometimes when he dislikes the fact, 
It may be he will charge that you are cracked. 
Bot what I envy most in all your sphere 
Is just your lot among us mortals queer, 
For while dire trouble may confront your view, 
Unraffled surface is the part for you. 
Great Scott! If I could only look on woe 
As you do, through my life I'd swear to go 
Untroubled and unmoved as you, as mild, 
And blind to consequences as a child' 
If you should chance to aee a murder vile, 
Next moment at a pretty face you'd «mile; 
And should you chance to -witness suicide, 
Next moment were she there you'd show a bride. 
Yet, blese you for your mission, trne and meek, 
A disposition miid’s the thing to seek. 
Let all things good or ill come in your lot, 
Reflect them ai! and yet observe them not, 
No malice cherish, live as beet you may, 
And smile serenely all your blesséd day, 
And whether in the hour of woe or rest 
Keep on “ reflecting "—that's indeed the best. 


———>——_ 


“ Well, how're crops?" sald the young man in the 
plaid suit gayly. as he dropped into the seat beside the 
elderly individual with the gray chin-whiekers and 
pepper-and-salt suit. 

**1 hear there ain't mach demand for electricity,” 
rejoined the latter, solemniv. 

“ Eh?” cried the young ruan, not so gayly as he had 
asked his first question 

“ Petroleum, howsomedever, is pretty steady,” con- 
tinued the elderly individual, stroking his whiskers 
thoughtfally. 

The oang man looked askance at him, and fidgeted 
uneasily in hix place 

“ And gasoline grows stronger every day,” covtinned 
the elderly one, serenely. 

The young man looked as though he wished he had 
seated himself somewhere else. 

“ Other kinds of fodder have slumped entirely, but 
of course they may begin feeding naphtha and other 
things in any day; you can never tell,” continued 
the elderly one, ponderously. 

The young man paled perceptibly, bat he made up 
bis mind to iearn the worst. 

“ Say,” he blurted out, “ what kind of a blasted drug- 
store of a farm do you run, anyway ?” 

“ Me?” queried the elderly one, with ongrammatical 
surprise. 

“Yea, you,” insisted the young man, stoutly. 

* Why, I'm not a farmer, my young friend,” said the 
elderly one. “ I’m in the automobile-supply business.” 


Dr. B——,, Philadelphia, a formerly well-known Bap- 
tist preacher, was one day accested by an old repro- 
bate who had little or po faith in any known church. 
The Reverend Doctor was somewhat astonished upon 
meeting and hearing him say, “ Well, Dr. B——., at last 
I am about to join the army of the Lord.” 

“Indeed, my good friend,” replied the Doctor, “I 
am delighted to hear it! And which branch of the 
service are you about to join 7” 

“ Why, the Baptist,” was the answer. 

“ Then, my friend,” eaid the Doctor, “1 should say 
you are about to join the navy of the Lord.” 


STAMP- COLLECTOR. 








